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EDITORIALS 





Fas. 


Collecting for Good Works 
Needn’t Leave a Bad Taste 


ON’T get us wrong about charity. It’s 

both wonderful and essential. But, like 

a lot of other wonderful and essential 
hings, it does get in your hair now and then. 

No matter how great their generosity there 
aren’t many self-sustaining Canadians who 
haven’t felt an occasional twinge of irritation 
over the high cost of giving. In many cases this 
feeling has far less to do with the cost in dollars 
and cents than with the cost in time and petty 
inconvenience. 

It’s a rare wage earner or salary earner who 
isn’t asked between 10 and 20 times a year to 
stop on the street and fish out a quarter for a 
tag day; to break into his working day to 
consider a written appeal for charitable funds; 
or to interrupt his home gardening to talk to a 
door-to-door canvasser. Usually the person 
who puts the bite on him is a public-spirited 
volunteer with no hope of getting anything 
out of the job personally except fallen arches, 
writer’s cramp or laryngitis. 

The reason we bring this up is that we’ve 
been hearing about a remarkable plan which 
reduces the nuisance factor in public fund- 
raising to an almost invisible minimum. It’s a 
purely volunteer scheme called Employees’ 
Welfare Service Fund. Under its auspices 
55,000 Toronto workers decide at the beginning 
of each year how much money they’re going to 
give to charity and where they’re going to 
give it and arrange, with the co-operation of 
their employers, to have it deducted in small 


weekly installments from their pay-cheques. 

The checkoff-for-charity has been used by 
Many individual charitable organizations, but 
the thing that’s unique about EWSF is that it 
enables the donor to consolidate al] the foresee- 
able calls on his generosity and respond to them 
all at once. 

At the beginning of each year the contributor 
to EWSF agrees to give half of one per cent of 
his earnings—the equivalent of 15 minutes a 
week of his working time—-to a group of 
charities which he designates according to his 
own choice. He arranges to have his contribu- 
tions prorated as he sees fit among the various 
agencies. 

When a canvasser calls the EWSF supporter’s 
membership card says, in effect: ‘I’m in favor 
of what you people are doing. In fact, I’ve 
already done my part.” When any of the 
organizations he’s supporting plans a tag day 
the EWSF member can, if he wishes, get his 
tag a day ahead, gratis. At the end of the year 
he gets a single receipt to cover his allowable 
income-tax deductions. 

Because the system reduces mailing lists and 
canvassers’ expenses collection costs run to a 
bare three per cent--a fraction of the normal 
campaign overhead for an individual charity. 
And, because its simple inclusive appeal reaches 
far more people than can be reached by indivi- 
dual appeals, it can meet its objectives without 
asking the average donor for more than a few 
cents a week. 





Teen-agers Make Good 


OU couldn’t pick out any special heroes of 

Winnipeg’s Battle of the Dikes—every 
section of the able-bodied population was 
represented on the sandbag line. 

Just the same, we’d like to point out that 
among the dike fighters were a good many of 
the people that many adults would like to write 
off 9s a dead loss. the teen-agers. When the 
waters rose the purple-pants and bobby-sox set 


were in there pitching. R. James Speers, the 
Winnipeg horseman, thought their efforts worth 
a warm mention over the air when he was in the 
East for the King’s Plate. 

It’s true some of the teen-age volunteers 
earned bad marks for behavior off the job. But 
all in all they did their bit and it’s nice to be 
able to give a pat on the back to a group 
often considered more hoodlum than human. 
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DO... take proper precautions for 


\ t 


> r olurt ‘ 
‘ I rauring vo 


DON’T ... exercise too strenuously 


that we shall 
new deal in 


NDICATIONS are 
have another 

immigration 

Officials are very closemouthed about 
the details of their hopes and plans, 
which have yet to be approved by 
Cabinet. It’s a reasonable speculation 
though, that things will be 
done by some means or other: 

1. Widen the field of selection 
pools from which recent immigration 


soon 


several 


The 


it easier to apply the policy 

that’s been in force ever since 
war ended to bring in as many people 
as can be readily absorbed in the 
economy, without changing the charac 
ter of the Canadian population. 

One step in this direction has already 
been taken By an order-in-council 
passed last March, immigration officers 
may now certain classes of 
German nationals. So far the 
apply only to close relatives of people 
but the trend seems to be 


admit 
new rules 


already here 


1+ ¢ ins who Poo strenuous exercise, | i if 
\ t t t | to it, puts a has been drawn are drying up. Immi- away from the “enemy alien” concept 
t ( t grants can be brought in for assured and toward the acceptance of Germans 
activity “ employment in a narrow range of as potential citizens. By the same order- 
‘ \ ficial. You tor, t Y | specific industries, such as farming _ in-council the so-called ‘‘volksdeutsch,”’ 
f t 1 ph il | and lumbering: from the “favored members of German-speaking com- 
\\ ( a out the ! nations’ Britain, France and the munities outside Germany, are re- 
t ) t of activity you uy U.S. they can come to any job at all, moved from the “‘enemy alien” cate- 
1. y safely. or the reasonable prospect of getting gory and may now come in on the same 





one. But currency and other difficulties 
have impeded the flow from the favored 
nations and it’s getting harder and 
harder to find DP’s or other Europeans 
fitted for the jobs now open to them. 


terms as other Europeans. 

Other changes could be made just as 
easily maybe they will have been 
made by the time this gets into print 

Some immigration officials are hop- 


2. Cut red tape At present, to ing, though, for a much more drastic 
admit any immigrant who falls outside — shift which would certainly be weighed 


the specified classes, you have to get 
an order-in-council passed by Cabinet 
In practice these are not scrutinized 


with before being tried 
They'd like to go back to some form of 


direct financial assistance to the immi 


great care 


DO... learn the principles of First Aid. DON’T ... take chances on overex- at one time they were going through = grant. Without that, they argue, we 
1 ! r osure to. th in. Startu it the rate of 150 a day. Cabinet takes can never maintain an adequate flow 
[t out lO minutes the first the Immigration Department’s word of the newcomers we most want, the 

i t i iy hely for it that John Doe is a desirable immi British and the French 
t 1 t I ous burn. Ina t grant. Still, even the formality of going Just how they’d go about this they 
| ) t tl in t through Cabinet is an administrative aren't quite sure. One possibility might 
| | t t bottleneck of the first magnitude. Just be to lend British immigrants the full 
t t t . t how they'll get around this obstacle amount of the £1,000 which the 
\ vir t.G t remains to be seen but it would be — British Treasury lets them take out by 
| \ \ . vou get toe t | logical to give more discretion to the — installments over four years. Another 

t aw guard department itself Continued on page 52 
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LONDON LETTER by BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Socialists Are Still Stunned 


ROM the time the British Labor 
Party swept to power in 1945 I 
endeavored in these London 

Letters to give as objective a picture 
of the political scene as was possible. 
It might be argued that a Conserva- 
tive M.P., emotionally and politically 
opposed to Socialism, could hardly 
attain complete impartiality. In fact 
there were times when indignant 
correspondents thought I was more 
objectionable than objective. 

Yet in my two lecture tours in the 
U.S. and in my tour of Canada last 
September I admitted the immense 
importance of Britain’s Socialist 
experiment, paid tribute to the 
party’s missionary work in quicken- 
ing the human conscience toward the 
poor and the underprivileged and 
declared that no government could 
turn back the clock and have things 
exactly as they were before. 

I did, however, make two pro- 
phecies: 1, That Socialism would fail; 
2, That from the Socialist experiment 
would emerge a new era of humanist 
capitalism. 

Therefore | propose that in this 
London Letter we should discuss the 
crisis Which is facing the only remain 
ing Socialist national government in 
the Western world, if we exclude 
Scandinavia. 

That there is a crisis cannot be 
denied. The result of the February 
election was a blow on the chin which 
rocked the Socialists to their hee ls 
They had won every previous round 
not losing a single by-election in any 
seat which they had held in 1945. We 


cannot find any parallel to that in ow 
political history. 

But when the general election came 
they went down like ninepins. It 
was a miracle that the party was not 
defeated, and the shock stunned 
them. 

An immediate inquest was held to 
discover what had happened. ‘We 
have lost the middle classes,”’ said 
Herbert Morrison, ‘‘and we cannot 
get a working majority without 
them.”” Aneurin Bevan pounded the 
table and said: ‘‘We lost because we 
abandoned Socialism.”’ 

You may quarrel with my use of 
the word “‘lost’”’ but that is how the 
Socialists themselves regard the elec- 
tion result. 

My own opinion is that this crush- 
ing setback was due to the fact that 
the benefits of Socialism are inextric- 
able from its exasperations and that 
an overplanned economy comes into 
headlong conflict with human nature. 

[t is said that figures are dull 
things, but when we learned that this 
year’s Budget would be £4,000 mil- 
lions (more than at the climax of the 
war) we got to work with our pencils 
and pads and found that taxation at 
this level is at the rate of £80 ($246 
for every man, woman and child in 
the country. I have reached this 
total by dividing 50 million people 
into 4,000 million pounds, and if I 
am wrong you must blame compul 

ry education In other words the 
Government intends to spend on the 
cule of £80 per head, no matter how 

Continued on page 41 





State-control roundabout: when coal's dearer so is transport, gas, power. 
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ready for immediate instaliation in your present 
boiler or furnace, consistently save up to 25% 


or more on ordinary fuel costs, 





HEAT WHERE IT COUNTS 





Note how the Timken Silent Automatic Wall- 
Flame Oil burner puts the fame where it belongs 
. close to the walls of the fire-box; for maxi- 


mum heating efficiency. 
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it's BETTER LIVING You're After— 
You'll Want This Modern Heat FIRST! 





Is your Timken Silent Automatic oil heating 


unit still on your “wait” list? Wise home 
owners don't wait to install this finest of all 


they make the less 


home improvements 


important purchases do the waiting ! 

Fimken Silent Automatic Oil Heat will bring 
you comfort, leisure and piece of mind that 
can't be bought in any other way. ‘This ultra- 
modern equipment so clean, so quiet. so 


wonderfully thrifty will lift the entire load 


of heating worries from your mind forever. 
Auto- 


leader- 


\ quarter-century of Timken Silent 


matic engineering and production 


ship — hundreds of thousands of satisfied 


owners— speak for themselves. Your nearest 


Timken Silent Automatic Authorized Dealer 
will install your oil burner now and arrange 
convenient budget terms to fit’ your pocket 
today! He's listed in 


book. Phone him 


the % ellow pages. 
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THE FAMOUS WALL-FLAME 


This thrifty wall-flame oil burner, heart of every 
Timken Silent Automatic oil heating unit, gives 
you a record-breaking dollar's worth of depend- 
able heating comfort. 
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ow Gold Thieves 
et Away 
ith Millions 


By DON DELAPLANTE 


The high-grading racket has its roots deep 
in the rich mines of northern Canada. The payoff is 
sometimes in New York, or even Morocco, at 


the end of a trail of graft, hijacking and murder 


N JUNE 2 thieves blew the vault at the 
QO Delnite mine in Ontario’s famous Porcupine 

camp and carted off three newly poured 
gold bars worth $74,000. It was the biggest single 
robbery in Canadian mining history. And it was 
pulled off in spite of rumors of the coup which had 
been rampant for six weeks. 

No single incident could more strikingly under- 
line the great high-grading racket. The theft and 
smuggling of high-grade ore and gold cost Canadian 
mines more than $2 millions each year. It is 
bizarre, spectacular, cunning thievery marked by 
graft, hijacking and calculated murder. Its practi- 
tioners are masters of the double-cross: news of 
newly planned thefts often leaks out beforehand. 

Its ramifications are international. Stolen Cana- 
dian gold usually winds up in the free world market 
in Paris or is sold privately in Central Europe or the 
Middle East at $40 an ounce. Three years ago 
(before Russia flooded the market) the price hit 
$100. 

In April, 1945, Theodore H. Thompson, a U. S. 
citizen employed by the RAF as a ferry pilot out of 
Montreal, was nabbed with $50,000 of bullion as he 
landed at Rabat, French Morocco. The tip had 
come all the way from Timmins in Northern On- 
tario, where police shadowed an associate who was 
picked up in the Porcupine camp with $10,000 in 
gold. 

In the Delnite case police swiftly recovered the 
gold and arrested two refinery workers. These were 
the first major arrests for high-grading in five years, 
though insiders in the industry are certain the crime 
is on the increase in Canada. 

Ontario mines lose a million dollars a year to 
high-graders. Quebec Continued on page 50 









BOB ALLEN, a special detective for mine owners 
once found $5,000 gold hidden in a brassiere 


GOLD BUTTONS are easy to hide, but police squads know just where to look. Light-fingered miners, who 
barely regard high-grading as theft, hide the stuff in false teeth, soap and homemade cigarettes. 
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PHYSIOTHERAPIST DOROTHY MADGETT, under guidance of doctors, instructs mothers-to-be in Read's relaxing system. Brenda Pigott (centre) was the star. 






PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH — 
SOMETIMES 


Though more and more doctors see merit in the Read system of avoiding labor pains 


many still insist that anaesthesia and surgery 


By JUNE CALLWOOD 


HE hospital’s maternity floor was hushed. 
The crying of newborn babies in the nursery 
was inaudible down the wide hall. Behind a 
door marked Delivery Room, motherhood’s cham- 
ber of travail, there was no sound. The door swung 
open silently and a nurse hurried out, looking back 
“Good gosh!” she said to a group 
‘There’s a woman in there 


in consternation. 
at the reception desk. 
having a baby and she’s reading a book.” 

A slender young woman turned from the group 
“Aha,” she said, ‘my patient.” 
Ma Igett Toronto physio 


and be imed., 


She was Dorothy 


at the actual birth are important to the welfare of the mother 


therapist currently instructing pregnant women in 
the science of relaxing during childbirth. The 
theory has been advanced, and proven, that it is 
possible to go without anaesthetic and not suffer a 
labor pain. In hospitals all over the continent 
women are being wheeled into the delivery room 
in the last stages of labor, fully conscious and calmly 
buffing their nails. 

But while most doctors in Canada seem to agree 
that it’s a fine thing for a woman to get through 
her labor naturally without drugs or gas the great 
majority believe that, at the moment of birth, a 
quick anaesthetic and the application of surgical 
science will not only help the baby but safeguard 
against serious damage to the mother. 

One curious handicap of the new relax-and-it 


won’t-hurt philosophy is that doctors who custom- 
arily rely on the patient’s moans to indicate the 
proximity of birth are entirely at sea. One of Miss 
Madgett’s patients was waiting at her home until 
her contractions were close enough to assure her 
that there was no chance of a false alarm. Since 
she was having no pain the only way she could time 
her contractions was to keep her hand on the top 
of her abdomen and wait for the hardening of the 
muscles. When these knotting-up sensations were 
three minutes apart she phoned her doctor and 
announced gaily that she was ready. 

“Get back to bed,”’ her doctor growled. ‘You’r 
no more ready to have a baby than I am.” 

The 


lighten up instead of relaxing 


woman became panicky and began to 


Immediately her 
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pains became real and violent. She phoned Dorothy 
Madgett sobbing and was advised to call the doctor 
again. This time he was convinced. 

Another woman was reading a detective story 
in the labor room, religiously relaxing when she 
felt her contractions starting. Her doctor poked 
her head through the door and enquired genially 
how things were coming along. 

“Just fine,” the patient smiled back. ‘I’m having 
a contraction now. Do you want to feel and see 
how it is?” 

‘“‘Nope,”” answered the doctor, sliding back into 

the hall. ‘I’ve been delivering babies for 20 years. 
I can tell by your face that you’ve quite a while 
yet.” 
Twenty minutes later the expectant mother 
was on the delivery table, a nurse was hunting for 
the doctor and another was holding her knees 
together so the baby wouldn’t be born unattended. 
When the anaesthetist arrived the patient protested 
she wasn’t suffering a bit. 


“T Pushed For All I Was Worth”’ 


HESE cases, where the mothers got through 

their labor without pain and without drugs 
then got an anaesthetic at the very last moment, are 
still uncommon enough on maternity floors to cause 
a stir among the staff. But the four-star sensations 
are the women who, despite the dour warnings of 
their doctors, have an entire childbirth without 
anaesthetic. 

Two months ago one of Madgett’s pupils, Mrs. 
Brenda Pemberton-Pigott, a dark-eyed, vivid 
English physiotherapist, became a_ seven-day 
wonder at Toronto East General Hospital where 
her baby was delivered. Mrs. Pigott’s labor lasted 
about 20 hours and from the first twinge in her back 
until she walked off the delivery table the mother 
of an eight-pound girl, she didn’t take so much as an 
aspirin. She reports that her main source of dis- 
comfort is boredom at having to repeat the details 
16 times a day to her friends and neighbors. 

“When my contractions started,’ she relates, 
avoiding the obsolete word “pain,” “I walked 
around a bit, dropping into a chair and relaxing 
whenever I felt my abdomen hardening. Dorothy 

Madgett) came into the labor room with me and 
we talked. As physiotherapists it was very interest- 
ing to us. 

“The most uncomfortable time was just before 
the bearing-down period started. I started to toss 
my head from side to side on the pillow and I heard 
myself say, ‘I don’t know what to do, I just don’t 
know what to do.’ 

“Once I had started to bear down I began to 
really enjoy myself. I took a deep breath at the 
beginning of each contraction, leaned my ribs down 
on the baby and pushed for all I was worth. The 
harder I pushed the better it felt. In-between I 
relaxed. Suddenly I had the feeling that something 
had gone. I thought ‘Oh oh, I’ve torn myself.’ I 
stopped bearing down immediately and did little 
panting breaths. I felt this sensation of splitting 
and it took all my concentration to keep relaxed. 
Finally, the baby’s shoulders appeared and the 
splitting sensation stopped. They held up my baby 
and I saw we had a daughter.” 


She Had All The Trimmings 


i RS. PIGOTT watched them put a tube in the 
i baby’s mouth and suck out the mucus in her 
throat. Immediately the child began to cry. The 
doctor hadn’t used forceps at all so the baby’s head 
had no bruises. 

In the last moments of birth Mrs. Pigott suffered 
a tear in the birth canal but, as soon as the doctor 
sewed this up, she began her exercises to get her 
tummy back to normal, contracting and relaxing 
her muscles. 

A nurse came to her side and said the doctor had 
instructed that the patient could walk back to her 
room. Another nurse was incredulous, checked 
with the doctor again. He said ‘‘Sure, let her.’’ So 
Mrs. Pigott walked into the labor room, put on the 
slippers and dressing gown she had left there and 
strolled back to her room, Continued on page 49 





RELAX, RELAX, is the secret of the Read way. But nature is not always careful of the mother's health. 
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By ROBERT ZACKS 


20 January, 1950 
Mr. Gil Breckenbridge 
Gilbert Breckenbridge Associates 
Engineering Consultants 
Toronto, Ontario 
Dear Dad, 

Even though you’re my father-in-law I hope 
you're going to be on my side in this fight I’ve 
had with Ann. 

She’s my wife and I expect her to act like a wife. 
Send her home immediately. She had no business 
running back there anyway. 

Your son-in-law 
Pete Stanford 


GILBERT BRECKENBRIDGE ASSOCIATES 
Engineering Consultants 
Toronto, Ontario 

22 January, 1950 
Dear Pete my boy, 

What on earth are you talking about? What 
fight? What happened? I haven’t heard or seen 
from Ann for three weeks. Rush your answer 
immediately, as I’m very concerned. 

I don’t know what the scrap’s about but if you 
don’t think Ann knows how to give and take, 
you've a horrible lesson coming. Believe me, my 
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HIRE THAT 


She was sweet and 

reasonable as most young wives go. 

She took an interest in his career , 
as an artist as long as 


he painted innocent apples 


te and shapely vases and dead fish. 


we 


But redheaded models are not 


still life. They are dynamite 


hoy, I'm on your side, hecause you'll need me more 
than she will. 
Sincerely, 
Gilbert Breckenbridge 


24 January, 1950 
Gilbert Breckenbridge 
G. Breckenbridge Associates 
Engineering Consultants 
Toronto, Ontario 
Dear Dad, 

Your daughter is the most bull-headed, unrea- 
sonable female mule that ever kicked down a door. 
I love her but she’s driving me crazy. She doesn’t 
seem to understand that it is the function of a wife 
to keep a nice home and let the man make the 
money in the way he knows best. As you know 
I’m an artist, free-lancing. Ann dropped into my 
studio unexpectedly and took a dislike to my model. 
Which is the most ridiculous thing imaginable. 
Mary Carter, my model, happens to be a redhead. 
Ann took one look at her, coldly told me she never 
did like redheads and next thing you know we were 
quarreling. 

She’s hiding out somewhere, making me sweat. 


ILLUSTRATED BY REX WOODS 


If you hear from her, tell her Ul forgive her i 
she'll come back and stick to the kitchen, like 
good wife. And I'll have Mary dye her hair black 
This thing isn’t fair to Mary who is a lovable kid 

Teli Ann, if you hear from her, my black eye is 
okay and that I can be just as stubborn as she can 

Sincerely, 
Pete 


24 January, 1950 
Gil Breckenbridge Associates 
Engineering Consultants 
Toronto, Ontario 
Dear Pop, 

Please send me $500. 
as a photographer. 

I presume you’ve heard from Pete? If not, | 
me inform you that I am in the process of teaching 
that rash young man that I am no mere kitcher 
slavey to be treated patronizingly, or to be under 
estimated in any manner. 

As a good wife should, I attempted to show a1 
interest in Pete’s career as an artist. I told him I’d 
drop down and watch him work, since I had little 
to do at home. He objected rather strenuously 
My curiosity was aroused. So I dropped in without 
announcing it beforehand. 

Hah! Enough said. You can imagine my shock 
and horror when I walked in on him and found him 
staring lasciviously at a 


I am going into business 


Continued on page 24 
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A Maclean’s Flashback 











THE MEN 

WHO TRIED 
CAPTURE 

CANADA 


. KENZAIK P ThR 
eae By McKENZIE PORTER 
Sir William Wiseman, chief of the British agents 


in New York, kept an eye on the pathetic plotters. 





FRANZ VON PAPEN today. “The Fox’’ was sentenced as a war criminal FRANZ VON PAPEN in his glory. He used a monocle, could lift his 
after World War Il, then released to await an unsoldierly death. left eyebrow three and a half inches. This delighted U. S. society. 


PHOTOS BY KEYSTONE, PA, HARRIS AND EWING, TORONTO STAR, UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


ily 15, 1950 
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In the greatest farce in secret-service history Franz 


von Papen and Karl Boy-Ed hatched a comic 


opera plot to carry the 


OWARD the end of 1915, when World War I 
was bogging down in the mud of Europe, 
bloody battles against German armed forces 

would have scarred Canadian soil if Captain Franz 
von Papen, then military attaché to the Kaiser’s 
ambassador in Washington, had realized plans to 
invade this country. 

But his ambitious project, involving the seizure 
of a bridgehead at Windsor, Ont., by 165,000 
Teutonic-Americans, revolutign by Irish republi- 
cans, uprisings in Vancouver of Hindu stevedores, 
assault landings on the Pacific coast by German 
marines, and simultaneous destruction of railways, 
bridges, factories and canals from British Columbia 
to Nova Scotia, turned to vapor in the sorriest farce 
ever recorded by secret-service historians. 

Cherished by the German War Cabinet for nearly 
12 months the operation was abandoned only after 
intrigue, blundering, cowardice and avarice reduced 
its preliminary moves to fiasco and pointed up Von 
Papen as a tactical imbecile whose methods had 
obviously been culled from some _ yellow-jacket 
melodrama. 

Yet Von Papen went on to become Chancellor of 
Germany before Hitler, to win a surprising world- 
wide reputation as “‘the crafty fox’? of European 
diplomacy. Sentenced as a war criminal after 
World War II he was recently released from im- 
prisonment in Germany, a broken old man of 70, to 
what he once described as “the German 
warrior’s supreme disgrace to die in bed.” 

The overture to Von Papen’s plot against 
Canada took the form of four sabotage and one 
insurrectionist sorties between December 1914 
and September 1915. These underground actions 
occupied more than 100 conspirators in varying 
degrees of stupidity and cost nearly $2 millions. 
They were commanded by Von Papen from the 
then neutral safety of the United States at a time 
when considerable pro-German and anti-British 
sentiment wasstill manifest. They produced only the 
following meagre results: one CPR railroad bridge 
between New Brunswick and Maine damaged; one 
overall factory at Walkerville, Ont., destroyed. 

The coup against Canada was concocted at the 
outbreak of war in 1914 by Von Papen, largely in 
No. 123, West 15th Street, New York City. This 
old-fashioned mansion with the brownstone stoop 
became known as ‘“‘Number 123” and was a rendez- 
vous for the rag, tag and bobtail of a German 
organization engaged in the clandestine disruption 
of muritions supplies from the U. S. to the Allies. 


await 


Mox Had a Private Army 


FPFXHE HOUSE was stuffed with blueprints, maps, 

photographs, small arms and disguises. Ex- 
plosives were stored in the basements. It was also 
richly furnished and equipped with a fine kitchen 
and wine cellar. Two exotic maids, Januska, a 
Hungarian, and Rose, a mulatto, doubled with the 
chatelaine, a plump baroness, Martha Held, as 
hostesses to spies and saboteurs in need of relaxa- 
tion. 

Entry and exit were made in the Oppenheim tradi- 
tion through a back basement door by a bizarre and 
cosmopolitan procession of visitors. Among them 
were Balkan, Irish and Hindu _ revolutionaries 
seeking secret German funds and arms with which 
to harass British and Allied efforts abroad and to 
achieve their own ends in the confusion of war. 

There was also a collection of drug addicts, homo- 
sexuals, prostitutes, spendthrifts and traitors to a 
dozen European countries who were enticed into 
the German sabotage conspiracy against the U. S. 


Kaiser's war to Canada 


on promise of gain and cunningly held under threat 
of exposure. They were the shadows, couriers, 
stool pigeons, fingermen, pickpockets and other 
small fry of the organization recruited by a blond 
and monkey-faced little character known as Mox 
who was reputedly a printer by day and by night 
an assassin adept at giving his victims the appear- 
ance of suicides. 

Mox’s  riffraff cynically and ruthlessly 
exploited by the German master spy, Naval 
Captain Franz von Rintelen, who in six months 
engineered the explosion at sea of nearly 50 Allied 


were 


munitions ships, organized strikes on the American 
waterfront, almost fired an anti-U. S. rebellion in 
Mexico and laid the long-term plans for the Black 
Tom and Kingsland disasters of 1916 and 1917. 
Black Tom was a New York quay stacked with 
shells for Russia which was completely destroyed 
by German saboteurs with a loss of more than 
$100 millions. Kingsland, the New Jersey subsid- 
iary plant of the Montreal-owned Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company, was blown up by saboteurs 
and damage was estimated at $20 millions. 

The Spies and Their Sweethearts 

TON RINTELEN made only odd visits to 

No. 123. With other successful agents in the 
U.S. he served under Colonel Walter Nicolai, head 
of the German Secret Service proper. They had no 
diplomatic immunity and knew that, on discovery, 
they would be repudiated by their government. 

Left alone they were highly effective. But they 
were eventually betrayed by the Byzantine palace 
politics which have always weakened German 
intelligence. There were half a dozen competing 
German intelligence units, each a private empire 
ruled from Berlin, each confusing the others with 
duplicatory endeavor. 

One of these was run by Arthur Zimmerman, the 
German Foreign Minister. Zimmerman assigned 
Von Papen, the German military attaché, and 
Captain Karl Boy-Ed, the German naval attaché, 
to secret warfare behind their diplomatic cloaks 

The two attachés were cronies. At the outset 
they muscled in on Von Rintelen’s organization at 
No. 123. Its lurid atmosphere appealed to their 
adolescent conception of secret Von 
Rintelen spotted them immediately for dilettantes 
more suited to embassy ballrooms than cloak-and- 
dagger duties, but he was powerless to prevent 
them moving in on his setup and eventually 
wrecking it. 

When World War I broke out Von Papen and 
Boy-Ed moved from Washington to New York 
because its polyglot population offered obvious 
advantages. They set up as a front an office at 
60 Wall Street, ostensibly an advertising agency. 
But No. 123 was their favorite base. 

They paired off with girls of dubious loyalties. 
Von Papen’s girl was Mena Edwards, then the 
celebrated model for a camera company’s ads, and 
known as the Eastman Girl. Boy-Ed’s companion 
was a French girl named Vera who shared a room 
with Mena Edwards. 

They were all constantly tailed by the British 
Secret Service, which was directed in New York 
by Sir William Wiseman, who moved about the city 
as Walter Wisdom, of W. Wisdom Films. He 
employed as shadows members of an anti-German 
Czech organization headed brilliantly by Emanuel 
Victor Voska, a former sculptor of tombstones. 
At this time U. S. counter-espionage was in its 
infancy. Its officers were hamstrung in operations 
against Germans by Continued on page 28 


service. 





FRANZ VON RINTELEN, a master spy, had to suffer 
the blunderers. But he still did plenty of damage. 





WERNER HORN tried to blow St. Croix bridge but 
muffed it. He finished behind bars in Dorchester. 





KARL BOY-ED celebrated with Von Papen in NYC 
headquarters following their ‘‘victories” in Canada. 
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This Is How Mamma Planned It 


decided to build the new town of Arvid 
on the upper reaches of the Saguenay th. 
invited Steinberg’s to come along, too. The reas: 
for the invitation was that so many of the enginee: 
wives had become accustomed to shopping 
Steinberg’s in Montreal that they were relucta 
to move to a town where their favorite provis 
merchants didn’t have a store. 
Steinberg’s, the grocery chain with such a fir 
grip on the heartstrings of these housewives, co 
By EVA-LIS WUORIO sists of 28 (30 by the end of the year) ultramoder 
de luxe, self-serve groceterias, all but two of then 
Montreal and its environs. (The others: Ottaw 


- . . HEN the Aluminum Company of Canad 
Ida Steinberg had five sons, $200 and an idea. Now \\ 
her boys have 28 groceterias which are among the best on the 
continent, and gross about $60 millions a year. None 


of which would have surprised Mamma in the least 


THE STEINBERG SONS still follow Mamma's maxims 


POUS 
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Arvida.) This vast successful enterprise, which 
today has about $2 millions worth of groceries on 
hand daily, was started with $200 worth of them, 
33 years ago, in a small Main Street shop in the 
Jewish section of Montreal, by Ida Steinberg, then 
the 28-year-old mother of five sons and two 
daughters. 

Today Steinberg’s does a larger volume of busi- 
ness per square foot than any other self-service 
store and, according to the five boys, that’s due to 
Mamma. 

The boys took over the business when Mamma 
died in 1942. Sam, second eldest at 44, blond 
bantam-size dynamo, is president. Jack, 46, is in 
charge of maintenance. Nathan, 42, ebullient and 
conversational, is in charge of meats and foods. 
Serious Max, 38, is in charge of construction. The 
youngest, Morris, 35, is the grocery buyer. (Father 
Steinberg, a baker in Hungary, died in 1927. He 
never took an active part in the grocery business.) 

Ida Steinberg was an energetic small woman 
with a handsome strong face and wide-spaced 
brown eyes. The $200 with which she started her 
grocery wouldn’t pay for one cash register in one 
of the new stores today. 


The Steinbergs won’t divulge any figures on their 
turnover or profits, but Sam (sometimes called 
Cautious Sam) allowed himself to be trapped one 
day. 

“It’s been reported that you do about $30 
millions worth of business a year,” he was asked. 
“Ts this correct?”’ 

Sam permitted himself a smile. “‘We don’t give 
out figures,’ he said, “‘but if I didn’t do at least 
double that amount I’d begin to worry.” 

In the first littlhe shop Mamma would only buy 
the best French Bordeaux walnuts and when she 
sold them she’d give away a handful for good mea- 
sure. When Mamma sold apples from the barrel 
she’d never fail to add a few extra ones to the cus- 
tomer’s bag. Perhaps the Arvida wives (and the 
wives in Verdun, Lachine, Thetford Mines and 
other towns in Ontario and Quebec who have asked 
for a Steinberg store) didn’t know about Mamma, 
but they’d heard of incidents that derive from that 
first barrel of apples and that strict choice of the 
best walnuts. 

Such as the time Nathan Steinberg figured out 
how to get corn on the cob from the fields into the 
customers’ shopping bags before it could get dry 


13 


and tough. On the outskirts of Montreal he inter- 
viewed a group of farmers and offered them bonus 
prices if they would pick the corn at night and 
deliver it to Steinberg’s for morning shop-opening 
The first night he went out to watch the ghostly 
scene of corn-picking by truck lamp beams along 
the St. Lawrence shores. But by the third day he 
was told the farmers were not going to work at 
night any longer 
high cornfields. 
Nathan rubbed his hand over his balding head, 
loosened his loud tie and wondered what Mamma 


The dew was too heavy in the 


would have done. In a minute he had it. Steinberg’s 
presented all the corn-picking farmers with rain 
coats and high boots. And fresh corn kept flowing 
into the shops. 

Then there was the time last Christmas when 
Montreal faced a turkey shortage. Nathan found a 
lot of turkeys out in Calgary, but time was getting 
short. He took the plunge and had two carloads 
sent to Montreal at express rates 

“Those turned out to be pretty expensive birds, 
We didn’t make 


* he reports Mamma 
Continued on page 42 


but our customers had turkeys 
any, but we didn’t lose any 
had always drummed it 


Left to right: Morris, who buys the groceries; Max, who builds the stores; Nathan, secretary-treasurer; Sam, the president; Jack, the maintenance man. 
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~ Another FDR 
Heads for the 
White House 


By L. S. B. SHAPIRO 


S IT POSSIBLE for someone born in Canada 
to become President of the United States? It is , 
not only possible, but, if one accepts the 

judgment of hard-bitten political leaders in New 
York and Washington, altogether probable within 
10 years. 

The man in question is Congressman Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., 35-year-old third son of the late 
President. Although he has been in public life for 
only one year he has already created a _ political 
tradition of hisown. He is at once the most popular, 
the most feared, the most powerfully backed and 
viciously hated young politician on the American 
scene. His friends are convinced he will one day 
occupy his father’s desk in the White House; his 
enemies are determined he must be stopped. He is 
a new phenomenon in American life: a young man 
whose election victory to a comparatively minor 
political office has unleashed a storm of national 
controversy. 

Young Frank’s lightning struck across the politi 
cal scene in May, 1949. Until then the Roosevelt- 
haters, a powerful, highly articulate cult which 
(inexplicably to Canadians and Britons who revered 
the late President) has grown and spread through- 
out the U. S., were satisfied that they had seen the 
last of a Roosevelt in the White House. James, the 
eldest son, was building a sound political machine in 
California but was discounted as a national figure. 
Elliott, the second son, displayed too careless a 
disposition for pretty women and quick marriages 
to be taken seriously. Frank, a successful lawyer, 
lived an obscure life in his Long Island home. John, 
the youngest son, was an all-but-forgotten Cali- 
fornia merchant. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, a dele- 
gate to the United Continued on page 45 


Though he faces tough and 
bitter enemies young Frank 


Roosevelt might become the 


eiecancapne first Canada-born President 
THAT ROOSEVELT SMILE wins votes for FDR’s third son. He was born in 1914 at Campobello, N.B. 
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NEWSPAPERS WERE BURNED in Vancouver when the union and the Province fell out. The Province came to terms, but four Southam papers are still picketed. 


THE SOUTHAMS — CONCLUSION 


apers, Pickets and Profits 


Fighting circulation wars, getting into trouble with organized labor. 


always expanding. the Southam chain makes more money than ever 


By PIERRE BERTON 


—O* OF the longest strikes in Canadian labor 


history has been the four-year dispute 
between the International Typographical 
Union and five of the Southam Company’s seven 
daily newspapers. Although one paper, the Van- 
couver Province, recently settled with the union, 
pickets are still wearily patrolling the front doors 
of the Ottawa Citizen, Hamilton Spectator, Winni- 
peg Tribune and Edmonton Journal every day at 
press time. 
The violent days of 1946 when thousands crowded 
Victory Square in Vancouver and watched trucks 
overturned and piles of newspapers burned, and 


when pickets by the hundred massed in front of the 
Hamilton Spectator Building, are over. But the 
picket lines are not without incident On one 
occasion the Southam family was embarrassed to 
find that 73-year-old Bill Southam, a 
Spectator publisher, was marching 
pickets, helping to carry the banner. 


former 
with the 


Although the company’s profits have never been 
higher ($1,200,000 last year) the strike has cer 
tainly cost it money. The Daily Province, once 
B. C.’s leading paper, now finds itself 70,000 in 
circulation behind the Vancouver Sun. In the first 
six weeks of the strike when it failed to publish it 
lost $300,000 in revenue. Both newspaper and 
union were glad to come to terms in Vancouver 
where the publishers even waived a $10,000 court 
award in a damage action against union leaders. 


100,000 circulation is still 


the largest of the Southam papers 


The Province with 
The others are 
the Hamilton Spectator (74,000 , Winnipeg Tribune 
59,000), Journal 51,000), Ottawa 
Herald 417,000) and 


Edmonton 
Citizen (50,000), Calgary 
Medicine Hat News (4,000 

One of the main points at issue in the strike was 
the company’s insistence that each of its papers 
negotiate separately with the union It likes to 
boast that it is the only chain in the world where 
In 1945 the 
union’s bylaws were changed to include, among 


policies are matters of local decision 


other things, provision for a five-day week for all 
its members. Four Southam papers signed con 
tracts with the union on this basis, but a fifth, the 
Winnipeg Tribune, refused to accept the union’s 


insistence that its Continued on page 3; 
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named Marion Tait is Dean of Vassar, an 

old and distinguished women’s college at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Vassar stands among high elms on the east slopes 

of the Hudson River 75 miles north of New York 

City. It is a gynocracy, or government of women, 


with 1,350 students and 200 faculty members. 
ee Thirty-eight-year-old Marion Tait, who is in her 
second year at the college, is regarded by the citi- 


zens of Vassar’s feminine democracy as the nicest 
new girl they have naturalized recently. 
The grey-eyed dean is a Greek scholar, linguist, 


ice hockey player, fly fisherman and outstanding 
administrator in an institution which does not 
regard such a mixture as unusual. The college was 


founded in 1865 by a Poughkeepsie brewer named 
Matthew Vassar who thought that if Abe Lincoln 
could free the slaves, Matt Vassar could give the 
ro an] ee % es oo ey girls a chance. They have taken good advantage of 
Matt’s liberality. Last year the student body 
voted not to have beer on the campus. They also 
voted for a six-day week instead of five, but the 
hard-working faculty managed to win five from the 
By JAMES DUGAN ardent maidens. 

Vassar girls are not bluestockings in spite of their 
urgent battle of books. They are no-stockings. The 
place resembles a displaced persons’ camp as the 

Casual clothes (dad’s old shirt is fine) are proud students stride and cycle about in raggedy head 
° ‘ ‘ scarves, levis or thigh-length shorts, dad’s old shirt 
possessions among the girls at this school on the Hudson. little brother’s loose topcoat, and lumpy gym sox 
’ : ° and sneakers. The older the raiment the better 
They’re proud, too, of their attractive dean, who once worked for The highest style to be found was a winsome 
=e ° student seen wearing beat-up dungarees and a 
a Toronto bakery. She says: Democracy takes a lot of your time” West Point cadet’s Bos tee jacket fastened 
with horse-blanket pins. 

Marion Tait, who heads the academic side of life 
at Vassar under President Sarah Gibson Blanding, 
doesn’t wear the undergraduate hobo outfit, but 


‘ TALL good-looking woman from Saskatoon 


SESSIONS WITH STUDENTS crowd the dean's day. Marion Tait administers Vassar's academic effort, handles parent problems, is always available. 
PHOTOS BY COVELLO-BLACK STAR 
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“| hope, dear, you won't come back 


from Vassar with a lot of ideas.”’ 


otherwise blends expertly into the searching 
scholarly air and the practicality of the place. She 
was always a brilliant student, first at Preston, Ont., 
public school, then at Galt Hivh and the University 
of Toronto. In Toronto summers she dispatched 
a fleet of trucks for a bakery. While writing her 
doctor’s dissertation in Italy she played hookey 
from the American Academy for most of the term 
to visit the Renaissance towns. 

Tait is not the Hollywood tintype of a dean. She 
is tall and slender with a fresh skin, an aquiline 
nose unmarred by pince-nez, and short swept-back 
fair hair. She employs lipstick and cigarettes and 
likes Dixieland music. Nobody at Vassar is scared 
of her. Students have been known to invent fake 
problems to have a girl-to-girl séance with the dean. 

The dean’s job is not the social and disciplinary 
problems of students: Vassar has student courts 
and a warden to handle them. The dean administers 
the academic effort at Vassar, much of which is 
handled by a democratic committee system 
involving the faculty and students. The dean is 
a member of 11 standing committees: schedule, con- 
ference of the seven major (U.S. women’s) colleges, 
co-ordinating, curriculum, scholarships, students’ 
records, college senate, admission, calendar days 
and extension courses. She has meetings at lunch, 
at 4.30 p.m. when her work day is supposed to be 
over, and in the evenings. ‘“‘Democracy takes a lot 
of your time,’”’ says Marion Tait. In addition she 
is the main liaison between students and faculty, 
handles parent relations with the college, travels 
around the country to meet alumnae groups and 
occasionally pinch-hits as a Greek instructor. When 
President Blanding is absent Tait fronts for the 
college. 

Although Warden Elizabeth Moffett Drouilhet 
tackles the purely social difficulties of students 
she finds that most student problems are both 
personal and academic. Dean Tait is involved. 
Mrs. Drouilhet, who has been warden for 10 years, 
apprehensive when Dean Tait 
arrived in 1948. Vassar’s retiring dean was the 
nationally respected C. Mildred Thompson. 
Warden Drouilhet felt that it would take an 
exceptional person to fill Miss Thompson’s job. 
‘Marion caught on immediately,” says the warden. 
‘‘We forgot she was new. She has a genius at 


was somewhat 


knowing when to come out and lead and when to 
sit back and absorb.”’ 

When Warden Drouilhet’s social trouble shooting 
turns out to have academic aspects Dean Tait is 





THEY'RE NOT BLUESTOCKINGS, they're no-stockings. 


consulted. Once a student came to the warden’s 
attention because of a defiant attitude toward the 
10.30 weekday deadline on getting back to quarters 
Mrs. Drouilhet checked the girl’s scholastic stand- 
ing with the dean, who found her brilliant in her 
studies. They probed into the girl’s family back- 
ground. The saucy scholar came from a professional 
family which had given her great freedom at home, 
but she had come to Vassar from a strict boarding 
school. She flouted Vassar’s ground rules while at 
the same time flaunting a top scholastic standing 
to her family. Without interviewing the student 
the two educators pondered the unusual problem. 

“Marion thought of a 
Mrs. Drouilhet. ‘‘She checked the girl’s instructors 
and found the student particularly liked a philo- 
sophy course. Marion talked with the philosophy 
prof, who agreed to take over the problem. He 
encouraged the student to undertake an ambitious 
special study project. The girl flew into it. She 
forgot to go out in the evenings. She and the prof 
became friends in the conferences they held on the 


clever solution,”’ says 


A high level of individual freedom is allowed. 


study project and they talked over her rule-break 
ing quite casually. The girl herself described her 
attitude as silly. So our work was done without 
Marion or I seeming to take a hand. The student 
was the kind of person who would have probably 
resented intervention by myself or the dean.”’ 
Vassar’s student government includes a judicial 
branch for The chief 


justice is a petite blue-eyed number from North 


undergraduate self-rule 
Carolina named Ebba Jo Tate. The Vassar crime 
wave is usually quelled in the residential houses, 
where curfew breakers are dealt with, but Ebba Jo 
has to sit solemnly on a dozen big-time raps a year, 
library book jobs, thesis plagiarisms, or absences on 
calendar days, which are the days immediately 
before and after holidays 

Ebba Jo and the dean once had a befuddled 
malefactor 
supplied with whole passages lifted out of books 

without 


who had written a paper liberally 


quotes The student was a transfer 


from another college where, it seemed, nobody 


thought anything of getting Continued on page 47 
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The Lady Is 
AFRAID 


By DON TRACY 


OW ARE they treating you?” I asked, 
without thinking. 
He looked up at me with those blank eyes. 

“Fine,” he said. ‘Just fine. When I’m a good 
boy I get a nice walk on the grounds. Beautiful 
grounds. But don’t step on the grass, or a guard will 
yell at you.” 

Once Jake Kenny and I had packed into the 
deepest part of New Brunswick after moose. Now 
he had to keep off the grass when he was rewardec 
with a walk through the hospital’s manicured 
grounds. 

He ground out his cigarette in a tray and watched 
the butt smolder briefly and die. 

‘““Mac,” he said, casually, “do you think I’m 
nuts, like all the rest of them do?” 

I’d been expecting the question and dreading it. 
I might have been able to recite some unconvincing 
lies to somebody else, but not to Jake Kenny. 

“IT don’t know,” I said. ‘You took an awful jolt 
when Elsa died and you had a nervous breakdown, 
they say. If you did blow your top, Jake, there’s 
nobody who could blame you. And it’s nothing 
permanent, of course.”’ 

Some of the tightness went out of his mouth and 
his eyes took on a little life. 

“Thanks, Mac,” he said, quietly. ‘“Thanks for 
not giving me the old routine.” 

He looked toward the windows, barred, oh so 
unobtrusively, and his fingers drummed on the arm 
of his chair. 

“Yeah,” he said. “I had a nervous breakdown 
That explains everything. Even Mister Avramm.” 

“When you’re better,” I said, quickly, “Show 
about the two of us spending a couple of weeks 
after salmon on the Gaspé? You know, we always 
said we could catch those things on a trout rod; 
not one of those pool cues they use.” 

““Maybe,”” he said. “I'll be kind of busy for 
a while when I get out of here, of course.”’ 

“Your office is running like clockwork,” I told 
him. ‘‘You don’t have to worry about that.” 

“Not the office,”’ he told me. “I’ve got to go to 
Europe. I’ve got to talk to her.” 

‘‘Who?” I asked. 


“Elsa,” he told me, calmly. ‘You see, Mac, 











Mister Avramm got her, like she said he would 
I’ve got to try to get her back.” 

I reached for the cigarettes in my pocket. I had 
to do something. They hadn’t told me it was this 
bad with Jake. 

““You’ve already got one lit and in your mouth, 
Jake said. “Take it easy. I’m almost never violent 
you know, and when I am it’s only because I get 
sore at being kept here when I ought to be out of 
this place and looking for her.” 

‘Perhaps I'd better call-_”’ I started. 

“Sit still and listen,” he cut in. “I’ve got to tell 
the whole story to somebody or blow up inside and 
you’re the most understanding guy I know. Sit 
still and let me tell you the story that got me in 
this place.” 

I sat back. Maybe, I thought, spilling the whole 
story would do Jake some good. Maybe I was 
morbidly curious to hear the yarn that my friend's 
fixation had produced. I don’t really know. Any 
way, I sat back and listened. 


— and I (he said) had been married a littl 
4 over two years when Mister Avramm paid 
his first visit. 

You remember Elsa~ how could anybody forget 
her after seeing her once? Yeah, you remember her 
all right. You were one of the ones who told me | 
ought to take it easy, think things over, instead of 
rushing off and marrying her the first time she said 
yes. Aah, I’m not blaming you, Mac. Nobody knew 
anything about Elsa except that she was beautifu 
and when a man has the kind of dough that was 
left me, his friends try to protect him from alimony 
artists. But I knew, the first time I saw Elsa, that 
there never would be anybody else for me but her 

I don’t suppose a gentleman talks about his 
honeymoon, but I’m a nuthouse inmate and maybe 
that gives me privileges. Anyway, it was wonder- 
ful. At the right times she was an earthy person 
behind that austere blond beauty of hers and then 
again, she was cool, remote, almost cold with m« 
and that was okay, too. She knew instinctively 
which of her moods I wanted at which times. 

Okay, stop fidgeting. I had to tell you that, bu 
I’m through now. Continued on page 
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a that, but What could Jake do to save his wife? Wherever she : 
turned, he was there — the ubiquitous and wicked Mr. 


on page 3 
Avramm. Suave and thinly smiling, this man of a thousand aliases had stalked a frightened woman from Europe 
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national emblem. He’s the guy who gave 

Canada its start, for it was beaver pelts that 
first put us on the map. And when we give his 
engineering genius a chance he conserves soil and 
water, halts floods and erosion. 

Besides, if there’s any such creature as a typical 
Canadian the beaver is it. A cautious, hard-work- 
ing, persevering pioneer, he was harnessing streams 
and taming forests quite a while before Columbus 
raised his loan. He’s a skilled craftsman, a hater 
of waste. And he is a peace-loving family man. His 
first desire is to be left alone in his own domain, yet 
when forced to fight he’s a tough and stubborn 
scrapper. He’s got more industry under his $50 
hide than anything else that wears whiskers. He’s 
smart, too. 

About a century ago the beaver was our recog- 
nized national emblem. Then trappers ganged up 
on him and most of Canada’s national emblems 
were turned into beaver hats. Canadians eventually 
awoke and wailed: ‘‘Hey, our national emblem 
will soon be extinct, we need a new one.”’ So they 
left the vanishing beaver to the trappers, said 
henceforth they would do business under te sign 
of the maple leaf. They were playing safe--the 
maple leaf would never be extinct. 

But old Castor canadensis (that’s the beaver), 
like the good Canadian he is, fought best when 
his back was to the wall. He staged a comeback 
that dumbfounded the forecasters of doom. And 
he’s still coming back, turning up every year in 
some new bailiwick where the fur-hat boys trapped 
him out years ago. 

Next to the South American capybara_ the 
beaver is the world’s largest rodent. Males with 
middle-age paunches weigh 70 pound: and that’s 
heavyweight class in the rodent tribe for the 
majority are featherweights like mice, rats and 
squirrels. 

The beaver’s an overgrown water rat with teeth 
like chisels that can chew down trees. He sports a 
flat, hairless tail that looks like something between 
a doormat and a ping-pong bat. On land he uses 
it as a stool, in water it’s his rudder; but, despite all 
the tall tales, he never gets around to using it as a 
trowel, a mallet for driving stakes, or as a sled for 
carrying mud. The beaver is smart, but not that 
smart. 

He spends most of his time in the water yet never 
catches cold because he has a waterproof suit of 
underwear the thick, soft fur which lies under 
the outer coating of long, coarse guard-hairs. 

That underwear made Canada. Europeans, dis- 
illusioned because America didn’t turn out to be a 
fabulous land of spices, were all set to give it back 
to the Indians when a couple of roustabouts named 
Radisson and Groseilliers turned up in London 
with a shipload of beaver pelts. They had trapped 
them in a God-forsaken spot called Hudson Bay. 
These pelts started the rush. As ivory led fortune 


[': TIME we reinstated the beaver as Canada’s 


By FRED BODSWORTH 


Time was when you wouldn't have given 
a beaver’s dam for his chance of survival, 
but our one-time national emblem 


is making a triumphant return 
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Castor the Canuck 
Makes a Comeback 


hunters into Africa beaver brought them flocking 
to America. They built trading posts, then towns. 
Some like John Jacob Astor got rich. Some lost 
everything, including their scalps. 

For 150 years the standard of currency in 
Canada wasn’t money but the beaver skin. A 
pound of tobacco cost one beaver pelt, a gun cost 
12. Canada’s first church, in Quebec, was built 
on contributions of beaver skins. Wars were 
fought over the beaver trade. One to two million 
pelts a year flowed across the Atiantic. No wonder 
the beaver almost gave up the ghost. 

Around 1920 more than 200,000 beaver a year 
were still being trapped in Canada. By 1930 the 
take was down to 40,000 a year. Trapping was 
prohibited, preserves were set aside, animals 
were live-trapped and moved as breeding stock 
to other areas. But no one figured Castor stood a 
chance. He was doomed to go. 

But Castor didn’t go. He was too intelligent and 
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He's just a rat, but he breathes under water—How? 
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adaptable; all he needed was a little assistance. He 
started to increase again and by 1947 Canada was 
trapping 130,000 beaver a year once more. Today 
in Canada only the mink is more valuable among 
wild fur bearers. 

Last year conservation officer Sandy Ellis 
reported there were 300 beaver in York County, 
one of Canada’s most densely settled areas, many 
within 20 miles of Toronto. In May, 1948, a 
beaver was seen in Rideau Canal under the shadow 
of the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa. 

Most of the credit for this comeback belongs 
to Castor’s own wits, his energy and his genius 
as an engineer. 

C. L. Perrie, wild-life inspector at Sioux Lookout 
Ont., was live-trapping beaver a few years ago to 
move them to another area, using a wire trap that 
snaps shut like a suitcase when the beaver gets 
inside. One trap in a beaver dam was sprung ever) 
night, but there was never a beaver in it. One night 
he hid nearby. A few hours later a large beaver 
swam up, pulled a stick out of the dam and, 
holding it in his mouth, began poking at the trap 
Soon he hit the trigger, sprung the trap, then 
patched up the hole in the dam. 

Perrie watched the beaver, presumably the same 
one, do it again and again on several nights after 
ward. He never did catch the beaver. Beavers 
have been known to steal these traps and incorpor 
ate them in their dams. 

But Castor’s intelligence becomes sheer genius 
when faced with the complex engineering problems 
of water levels, pressures, dam building and cana! 
digging. Many scientists claim he’s the smartest 
mammal next to man. 

Castor is a clumsy lout on land; his legs are 
short and his big tail is always dragging like an 
anchor. However, in the water he can swim circles 
around anything except the otter. But, energetic 
as he is, he doesn’t depend on finding a safe water 
home ready-made; he digs in and makes his own. 

With a keen eye for water level, rate of flow and 
heights of banks he surveys a stream and selects a 
spot where a dam will quickly produce a deep pond 
close to a stand of aspen or aider, the bark of which 
is his favorite food. He needs a couple of feet of 
water beneath the winter ice for food storage. And 


he never miscalculates Continued on page 22 
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Give your car that big-car feel! 


A small car rides like a big car, and a big car 
rides like a dream with Goodyear's big 
low-pressure Super-Cushion tires! 


Riding on a comfortable 24 pounds of air, 
Goodyear Super-Cushions soak up bumps 
make driving less fatiguing for you less 
wearing on your Car. 


And because they put more tread in contact 


with the road, Super-Cushions make fast turns 
and stops safer! 


Super 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE 








Speaking of safety, LifeGuard Safety Tubes 
make a blowout harmless. Put them in your new 
Super-Cushions—rest easy in mind and body 


Mileage? These softer tires don’t slip, scuft or cut 
easily, so naturally they last much longer than 
ordinary tires 


Why not switch to big-car comfort right away 


Your Goodyear dealer has your Super-Cushions 
ready for you nou 


Buying a new car? Specify Goodyears! 





Also available in Rib Tread 


,GOODF YEAR 


ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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JASPER is a big chap for a year old. 


ASPER the bear has been in 
existence just about a year 
and he celebrated his first 
anniversary on Page 55 by going 
to work on the Manitoba flood. 
His creator, Jim Simpkins, asked 


Confidence 


drawing board used as a pastry 
board. 

“IT was in the Army last time 
but didn’t get overseas. I flatly 
refuse to give you my age on the 
grounds that it revives unhappy 
memories of the Boer War.” 


@ Another artist, Len Norris, who 
in recent issues has been to a 
Saturday matinee and on a moon- 
light cruise to gather material for 
his new full-page cartoon feature, 
visited a baby clinic to collect the 
types he introduces to you on 
age 23. 

According to the long list of 
assignments Norris has drawn up 
for himself he will be turning up 
at such varied events as Sunday 
school picnics and veterans’ re- 
unions. In each of these pictures 
he will give you a glimpse of some 
aspect of Canadian life. He will 
also give you a glimpse of the 
artist as a harried young man, for 
in each of the cartoons Norris him- 
self is to be seen if you look 
quickly. 


Perhaps you missed him at the 








ie 
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Continued from page 20 
always locates his dam where enclosing 
banks will hold a depth too great to 
freeze to the bottom. 

His dam is an engineering master- 
piece. He lays branches on the bottom, 
butt ends upstream, jabbing them into 
the mud or weighting them with rocks 
and sod. Stones too heavy to carry on 
land he rolls into the water. Last of all, 
he plasters the whole thing with mud 
and sod to make it watertight. 

Castor doesn’t, however, fell trees 
across a stream in beginning a dam. 
He’s not as skilled a lumberjack as he 
is an engineer. When he chews down a 
tree he doesn’t know in what direction 
it is liable to fall. In fact, sometimes it 
falls on top of him. 

Sometimes beaver keep adding to 
their dam until they have a structure a 
quarter mile or more long. One beaver 
dam is 2,140 feet long, parts of it 23 feet 
wide at the base, 14 feet high. 


Paws Dredge a Panama 


Beaver select a stream’s most suit- 
able dam site with a sureness that 
frequently astonishes human engineers. 

In 1941 Manitoba planned an exten- 
sive program of stream improvement 
and game rehabilitation for the Lakes 
St. David and St. Patrick area. Engin- 
eers were sent in to select the best site 
for a dam to raise lake levels and in 
crease muskrat populations 

After a week of lugging surveying 
instruments, measuring land and water 
levels and making exacting mathe- 
matical deductions, they staked out a 
site. Then they went back to Winnipeg 
to draw up blueprints. 

In the meantime, as another feature 
of the fur rehabilitation program, six 
beaver were released in the same river 
system 65 miles away. The beaver also 
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primitive man had learned to to 
a cave to get out of the rain he 
pond formed by their dam a of 
beaver erect their castle—a n 1 of 
sticks and mud, 10 or 20 feet j n 
eter and projecting two or th et 
above water. In the above-w —_ 
tion a living chamber is hol|: it 
and two or three entrance we 
extend downward to open und ter 
A few ventilation cracks are |e! the 
roof. 

Beaver are too active to s: « the 
winter away, as many of thei dent 
cousins do. Before freezeup they put 
in a stock of branches in a pond-hottom 
pantry near the lodge, then every day 
throughout the winter they » out 
under the ice and bring in a food log 

Castor’s a long-winded guy whw has 


no fears of moving about under ice. He 
has learned a trick which permits him 
to swim under ice all day on one |ung- 
ful of air. Castor knows his chemistry 
He exhales to form a bubble under the 
ice, waits a few seconds while the 
bubble of exhaled carbon dioxide is 
purified by oxygen in the water, then 
breathes it back in again. 

Beaver are good housekeepers. When 
his bed of shredded bark is soiled by 
muddy feet, new bedding is brought in 
Coming home he always stops at the 
entrance and combs excess mud and 
water from his fur with his paws 

Beaver mate for life, the youngsters 
stay at home until two years old. A 
family includes about eight young, four 
born each year. Two-year-olds are 
kicked out of the family home just 
before the third litter is born, but they 
usually remain in the pond, 
building homes of their own and shar- 
ing the responsibility of keeping the 
dam in repair 

Like all babies young beaver (‘they're 
called kittens) are anxious to try out 


Same 








us to send the fee for this cartoon ; set out to find the best dam site. They their new teeth. In 1939 beaver were 
to the flood fund. Saturday matinee, slumped down traveled the 65 miles and chose the _ being live-trapped near Rupert House, 
Looking back over Jasper’s first in his seat, ready to duck or run if same site. ‘They erected their dam on James Bay, for restoc king other 
12 months, all spent mooching one of the junior Hopalongs drew just 20 feet from the engineers stakes, areas and Mrs. James Watt, wife of the 
around in the back pages of this a bead on him. He went along on _ snag ies three feet, saved factor, kept one kitten in the house asa 
magazine where he is an exclusive the moonlight cruise, too, leaning I em bs 5 Ts ocasl oe pet. One evening after the W itts went 
eee Mies ieee elle on glumly over the rail. In case you ut astor’s great engineering abil- to bed the baby discovered suddenly 
< aig I 8 $ issed hi before that’s him ity is best shown in the canals he digs. it possessed teeth. Next morning the 
that his bear has changed a little ~ne  g Mibecager wa aly ree Knowing he’s at a disadvantage on Watt’s chairs and tables tilted at every 
in appearance since it first showed lower right = the picture on Page land he frequently dredges a canal to angle. The beaver kitten had chewed 
up on our art director’s desk. At 23, sticking his head around the provide a protected water route down _ off all the furniture legs. In disyrace it 
first Jasper was a fat jolly bear; door. which he can tow his food branches to _ was shipped off that day with id of 
recently he has become a little the home pond : Sometimes his canals beaver to restock Akimiski Is i 
leaner without losing, we feel, any a — a ae — and con- But the youngster was still «% ted 
of his good humor. sek pe sn = Pn si about those new teeth. Du: the 
When we asked Simpkins to tell nant My They pen ate ets ee wide. ee eee ta - ee 
us something about himself he contain water two feet oly saredigge: of its crate anc eget _ en 
‘ é et or so deep é the bottom of the boat. Firs ing 
wrote from his home in Ottawa: does all the dredging with his front came when boatmen discover heir 
“I’m the father of four children paws craft was sinking. They had t: the 
from 7 years down to 15 months. Castor makes a thorough survey of | boat ashore. 
The oldest child still can’t draw land levels and auxiliary water sources 
as well as I can. before he starts a canal. When he has Pippins for Eager Beave: 
“I’m married (which I forgot to dug as far as he can at pond level, he 
mention above) and my home- , “pe ghee dam or lock gate, then _Castor, a perfect gentlem ul ids 
town is Winnipeg where I worked i “wi on ge higher oe skilfully his own business, knows it th 
as a cartoonist on the HBC maga- OL ith = ock so that itis A _ vegetarian, he harms. 1m er 
zine Beaver. pa Pe paar ae Spring or animal. Docile and gentle he res 
“l Mhan shiing better than ony a rage eve - When towing toil and food with his neigh: t 
ae ; ‘ S he portages over the despite the involved communi‘ in 
other sport and dislike having my SIMPKINS sent his bear to help Manitoba. dams which separate the different ning which must sometimes b« es 
levels sary, they never appear to d ree 
Grey Owl, widely known Canadian _ over location of dams or canals 
naturalist, told of one Northern Dan McCowan, Canadian na t 
Ontario beaver canal connecting a pond once watched two beaver s ng 
with a river at a lower level Aspen, near Banff, one following tl - 
Castor’s favorite food tree, were plenti- The rear one frequently tou ¢ 
i Aa ing alah ihn: sili: sia Me hey Ferg lsu Sut the leader’s tail with its nose. © 
the girl on this cover, for the last time. The ae dadieniion “ed appetite warp rear beaver came abreast, bum} 0 
model, Doreen Eves, has often worked for . 5B now-how. lo a stone and fell back into the 
Woods, but when she got married a short time avoid draining the pond they left a tail position again. The head r 
ago her husband issued a kindly but firm edict couple of dams in their canal. allowed led the other to shore, bot! in 
—no more modeling. As a matter of fact the only enough water to leak through to _ eating. McCowan walked rd 
artist coaxed her away from a shower being keep the canal filled them waving his arms The er 
given by her friends to pose for this picture— No other wiid mammal goes to as turned, disappeared underwa s 
es last. The pooch is Woods’ own and so far, much trouble in preparing its home. companion kept right on m ig 
at least, no one has told it to abandon its career. nll olen, Dg his family reed. It was blind. 
Castor "earner a Sues — Beaver become tame or f 
idk ated ees ats castle know they are safe, are f 
Si § ars before ? 











Continued on page 24 
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providing handy water sources They Argentina with 20 bez er v 
attract many other forme of wild life improve wexme Argentine « 
increase fish populations by stabilizing jut Castor coeen t sr h 
stream flow and by creating pools for time worming nders nan 
spawning and wintering When beaver benefit times he 7 way 
diss ppeared from the James Hay area ¢ ard 
because of overtrapping around 19:0 r r rio, 
Indians were saved from starvation rae a di 
only by prompt assistance of the Federal! nz . 
f ernment Otter and moose, the 
Indians’ major food supply, were de ve a 
pendent on beaver ponds when the i» yn 
a ris went they went too Muskrat repair t eX. migtit r 0 
dia pp ered Until beaver were brought repairing 
r. g 2 Itie-w Hay aren WH barren of ¥ <7 i. tr tr 4 r ‘ 
a fe Oliver Hf reat 4 eel j 
an at ed beaver dar riga 
Castor Wrecked a Train his orcha © b wae 
. decided that the splashing iptio 
ugh W has 10 government men had no business being in fect! 
saver in farming areas and good beaver dam. ihey pus stic] 
therm 200 miles or more west between the sp- stopped vhee 
the foothilla where they are plugged the sluiceway a mu 
ontro! streams where lum Every morning t ou 
ber has been cut off every night the beaver ved 
x tatcnewan moves about 100 again 
er a year from the south to This fe went on for five irs 
northern sections where they are raising 1941 to 1946 During that e th 
water levels and providing nesting sites beaver wrecked sever rwheel 
r waterfow 4 Saskatchewan game almost made a nervous Smit 
ficia! states It would cost us Suddenly they f their owr cor 
se VETS undred thousand dollars to Said Smut! They weren't cou 
build the dams that beaver have aged; they had cut down he tre 
erected during the past 10 years.” and had no sti left for jamming tl 
« fame of Castor canadensis as a waterwhee! y ust rar it 
maervationist has spread far In ammunitior 
rniuily You ought to be ashamed a = > 
uUrse i! Nat her to lose her TORO ANUARY 





Mary is a swell kid and 

t's whe I socked nim right in 
So send me the $500 Pop. I need it 
r rent and a good camera. I'll show 


Your loving daughter. 
4nn Breckenbridge S:inford 
Hote! Parkley 
NYC 








ONTO, JANUARY 26 95 
ANN STANFORD HOTEL PARKLEY. NYC 
WHAT KIND OF NONSENSE IS THIS? GO BACK 


TO TOUR HUSBAND AND KISS AND MAKE UP MY 


SYMPATHIES COMPLETELY WITH HIM yout 
SET NO MONEY FOR WHATEVER FOOL SCHEME 
YOU WE IN MIND. FROM ME 
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PETE STANFORD HOTEL PARKLEY. NYC 





ANN IS AT HOTEL PARKLEY mM ON YOUR 
DE WOMAN'S PLACE IS IN THE HOME AND 
MAN S$ MASTER OF THE SHIP QUELL THIS 
MUTINY NOW O8 ITLL BE A HARD LIFE NEXT 


visit TO NEW YORK SOON 
NTED WITH YOUR 


N INTEREST IN ART 


TO GET BETTER 
WORK ALWAYS DID 
FINE ART’ THAT IS 


m € 
> » 


DAD 


FRED SJOBERG CONTRACTING 
SUPPLY 
NYC 
27 January, 1950 


Breckenbridge Associates 





Gilbe 
Toronto, Ontario 
Dear G1 


re last order, old pal 
We'll ship it out immediately. By the 
: u send the cheque, please 


add $500 to it Your laughter Ann 


jropped in today and said she needed 
t very badlv as Pete was sick and she 
needed it to cure him. I was verv sorry 


at and of course lent her the 
She said 


debt 


you'd 
would be 


money immediately 


reimburse me and the 


wed by her to vou 


They certainly are a happy young 
iple. aren't they It does my heart 

good. Too bad Pete is ill. I'm sending 
a LE 


Sincerely 


Fred 





FRED SJOBERG-SJOBERG CONTRACTING 

YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 

SENSE TO CHECK WITH mE & 
MONEY TO ANN 

FIVE HUND@ED SUCKS 


FRED SJOBERG CONTRA IN 


SUPPLY 


Joe McBranty 
McBranty Detective Agency. NYC 
Dear Joe 





Enclosed pie r n 
letter to Gl lg i ft 
answering telegram. Per our discussi 
by phone today. I want yout t 
the ball and find out what th: 1 
going on here 

I phoned long distance thre s 
Brex kenbridge anc lar mi il 
Finally his secretary told 1 
instructions to tell me I'n te 
head and to restrict my 
supply contracts How d 
that I lend his daughter $ 
I'm a dunderhead m sor ) 
about it. I ought t 
l can’t. Gil’s an i pal. ever 
somewhat brusque And 
plenty of business my way 

Put Holloway, n this H 
assigned to them last time we 
Ann, wasn't he” He knows w 
look like and you know the addr 


I want my $500 back and | 








get it. Even if my bill with y 
up to more than that I stall int 
fight this through. Gil isn't g 
sneer at me 
Bre« kenbridge 
Ann will be in the « 

Find out wh s : 





work fast 





MecBranty Detective Ager 

NYC 

A Ann & Peter St 

Report No. 1 bv Holloway 

To Mr. McBranty —-Cor 
to Fred Sjoberg 
Operative studied correspon 


Case L040. 1 


tforwal 
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Ver v 
—— . BIGGEST OF ALL LOW-PRICED CARS 
iin h Most beautiful, yes, and biggest, too, in 
?-- “an dimension after dimension for Chev- 
way rolet is the longest heaviest car in its field, + 
nd and has the widest tread all of which , me. 
a my contributes to maximum 
nz - . comfort and safety. 
. m 
m1 yn! 
“ CENTRE-POINT STEERING 
aus NEW STYLE-STAR BODIES BY FISHER \ NW ent , ept st 
obi You know your car’s adorned with the ore d ri 
rigat most beautiful of car bodies when you u 
Ota’ irned own a Chevrolet . . . for Body by Fisher Centre-1 t Steeri: like the far 
ung ptior sets the style year after year... and it’s Unitized Knee-Action Ride, is exch 
ng in fecth) exclusive to Chevrolet and costlier cars! to Chevrolet and higher-priced cars, 
- stick 
o vhee 
= mud 
t Out 
ged i 
ars— 
ng e th 
Wat heel 
s wreck of Smith 
neIr OW ord 
wer scour 
wn tree 
tor g th 
t ¢ 
SL 
PAP 
> CONTRA N 
ENOUGH BUSINES 
ME SEFORE LENDING 
Lime DU RE ou 


NEW TWO-TONE 
FISHER INTERIORS 


: CURVED WINDSHIELD 
i WITH PANORAMIC VISIBILITY 


ai We ua 
ws wi y Yes, the windshield is curved, like the You can relax and enjoy motoring 

addr human eye itself; and this, together to the fullest degree in these extra 
nd [ intend t with Chevrolet’s wider windows and I extra-luxurious interior 
with \ ns Fisher Unisteel Body - Construction, d th their fine upholster 

to means extra visibility — extra body- t | l rich apy t 
isnt & u strength — extra safety for you and 1 hining to pla 
re DOd y ” your family—wherever you may travel. ( let f id of rea 
s r 
I nh iu 





HIGHLY IMPROVED 
EXTRA-ECONOMICAL TO OWN, I be toc | 
OPERATE AND MAINTAIN -IN-HEAD ENGINE! 


Az 
a The new Chevrolets are Canada’s sais Gan cues eae 
— lowest-priced line of full-length cars , 
ay The fine Chevrolet engine now 
cies and are extremely economical to oper- , 
: ate and maintain. Moreover, they made even finer . . . bringing yo 
oii traditionally bring you more value more power, faster pick up bet 
- when you trade. For Chevrolet motor ter low spec d pe rlormance .. } 


better action every way! 





cars are most wanted—new or used 


























arama So 








fo your 
Sister Sue? 








PYE CANADA LTD 


sending money 





AJAX 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTLe 
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ONTARIO 
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Continued from page 24 
Decided 


omit file of orevious Cane 


Pi , p 





2 PTY ty was not good in thia aseign 
' * 
ment had opinion okayed by Mr 





Went down to Brooklyn address of 
Son and Pete Stanford. Knocked on 


door. Door opened Ope rative received 


site shock 
Mien facing me was cove d with 
eee d teard, had circles under eyes 
ynheopy. glazed atare. Hecognized me 
Invited mein. I went in and received 
ri r af x Never saw sud ha mess 
ry. t Dishe piled nigh in sink 
inwashed. f thes strewn over chair 
3 Dust obvious on furniture 
Mian asked me how my furnished 
oom Was j m frankly that I 
wasn't neighbor, was a private de 
tective. Told him about his wife, Ann 


rrowing 3-47) from Sjoberg 


i him his wife would get into 








serious trouble Young man smiled 
mitteriv said wouldn't that be too bad! 
erative said Ann could conceivably 

go to jail. Young man looked alarmed 
said wife meant well but was bull 
eaded Overative sgreed most wives 
reat times. and pointed out it might 

© to be told to the judge 

Young man hurriedly got into his 

t and invited me to join him in 
ersuading wife to return money 
return home and be loving, dutiful 
atte. Uperat & agreed to assist in this 
4s we started to leave, doorbell rang 
with flowers. Huge bouquet from 
Fred Sjoberg a get well card. Peter 
geriy seized flowers, removed them 
from vase. and took them along for 
We went t Hotel Parkley asked for 
Snn Stanford. Informed she was out 


guestioned desk and found a business 
idress. Girl not at business address 
turned it to be an old loft with 

nt tf dust and an echo (lues- 
tnoned landlord. discovered it had been 
red for advertising photography firm 
parently girl has gone into business 


While xestioning Peter Stanford 


r this venture, messen 
ers started arriving, bearing packages 

mera. tripod, arc lights. reflecting 
arreenas Peter looked apprehensive 
Agitatediy said it looked like money 


was being spent. How would she give 


Oper e assured Peter Stanford 
«qd better figure out a way or else 
Peter Stanford signed for all pack 


es. picked some up, told operative to 
f them, and taking a cab, 
returned all packages to supply house 
Supply house took 
packages with extreme reluctance and 
said they would hold until Ann Stan 
ted them personally 

r Stanford looked extremely 
W is TNINK 
ng hard. Came up with idea. He'd call 


s mode named Marvy Carter, and 





aid t S Was awful 


rexy n personally to wife that 
erything was legitimate, strictly 
rtist business. no monkey business 
4n unfortunate decision 
A t . D to studio where model 
Was Waiting to start posing. Just as 


Peter started to talk to model, his wife 
stepped ou elevator. Saw him 
jing fowers. Saw unshaven face and 
ry eves She made a few succinct 
remarks about him having himself a 
Redhead got sore 
nd made few crackling remarks that 
stonishe perative. Peter blushed 
Wife turned and stepped back in 
tor i) rs sed fast Ran after 
ing man down eight flights of stairs, 
ng model up in hall, and followed 
ing nu t taxicab We tried to 
* Ann Stanford. but lost her cab 


ised ing Man Ne Was In a spot 


rmed nim we would bring police 














pAacieaon s Magazine, july 50 
charges within 24 hours ur he 
yrodguced money 

Young man aan Te a give ‘d 
find Ann and surrender 2nG ise 
to paint appies (2902 and a sh 
Anything, mig aB sie k 
Young m Was Quite em 

Operative approved idea ig 
gested he get 2 emave and 2 hair rst 

Went Witt 7 ng IF 9 “a got 
siAVWe andi’ Naircut rot 80 
jarber discussed j x 
while cutting my air ery 
indignant about Kalzans & ny 
my throat ( — be 

Young mar P te ie 
cided to do the job rignt . ent 
back to his rimer on 
freshly pressed suit and ‘ n< He 
looked worrlediy at messes ent 
but operative 2Gvised hun was 
evidence wife Was sore.y Missed ing 
man winced and decided t ‘ shes 
himself because of argument wife 
over staying mh Kitchen “ she 
helonged He said dishes WwW j he 


nice for her to see 


Operative had help was hes 


$y this time it was four int ter- 
noon We then proceeded 1 Ann's 
business address Dy af {) tive 
was sure that ss¢ Would s be 


ended. Operative was mistaker 





There were lights on in photographk 
studio. Young man humt x his 
hat off, had Dject z r s as 
we approached. Obviousiy rehearsing 
speech of surrender and recor tion 


We walked in 





Never was 80 startled in my 

















Young lady was squinting through 
finder of « 2 on tripod she s 
taking picture of male Ape ( 
muscular proportions 7 in skin 
fitting pair of bathing trunks. Opera- 
tive Ww is ver me witn 7ve bf ne 
sight of legs like tree trunks ns 
like Hercules. muscles like melons, 
handsome and healthy face like vile 

If was woman Ww j s \m 

so had n sy S.1k is 
immediate Ware rr gs 
like pipestems. head 1s } 
fave like old potat 

Young man uttered squawk ar e 
turned red witt r. Anntur id 
stared coolly ea f t 0 
duced her male m sw st 





year's Mr {1m 
America smiled zg 

Young man demanded | W 
meaning of this disgraceful ex t 


Ann said crisply that she was King 








photos for a Dathing sult 

ment. She was free-lancing 
said She looked at her mode 
deep approval and voiced 
that her pictures of is 


wow the women of 





the men rush a . 2 
Wicks tin eittenedl cmmnaiadt 

Operative came s aid | 

her I was a pri ted 

legal and police action w i 

igainst her uniess she r 

ment immediately and returne 

to Fred Sjoberg. Operat 

put hands upen camer nd was 

by Peter Stanford wi =e j 


equipment 
However, Mr. Ameri 


put hands upon us 
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forcibly. We picked ourselves up and 
dusted ourselves off and the latest 
status of this affair is that Pete Stan- 
ford has locked himself in his studio 
and is sulking and raving, the money 
doesn’t seem to be recoverable, Mrs. 
Stanford is still squinting at Mr. 
America, and your operative is waiting 
for instructions. Shall we call in the 
cops? 
signed, 
Operative Holloway. 


FRED SJOBERG CONTRACTING 
SUPPLY 
NYC 
January 30, 
McBranty Detective Agency 
NYC 
Dear McBranty, 

In ten years of doing business with 
you I’ve never been so badly disap- 
pointed in a job you did for me. What 
do you mean, shall we call in the cops? 
If I wanted to call in the cops, what 
would I need you for? I hire you so 
things won't get to the cop stage. 

Are you admitting defeat? If so, 
please let me know right away so I can 
turn the case over to a more efficient 
agency. For the fees I pay you guys I 
expect results. Get that money, get 
Ann and Pete reunited. Or else 

Very truly, 


1950 


Fred Sjoberg 


McBranty Detective Agency 
NYC 
Case 1040-1-A Ann & Peter Stanford 
Report No. 2—by McBranty 
Direct to Fred Sjoberg 
Dear Fred, 

You will note I’ve taken the case 
over myself, but you mustn’t think it’s 
because I agree with you that Holloway 
didn’t do a fine job. 

Holloway and I talked the situation 
over from every angle and the way we 
saw it, it was a simple case of stubborn 
lovers. A situation like this is like one 
of those puzzles where if you get the 
right twist, the whole knot unties in 
your hand. 

I made Holloway take me down to 
Pete’s place first We found him 
painting the redhead. Yipes! No 
wonder Ann Stanford blew up. She is a 
shapely lass, believe me, and she has a 
pair of come-hither eyes that I have no 
doubt whatever were busy telling Peter 
to come hither, only he, being in love 
with Ann, who is no slouch herself, 
didn’t read the message correctly. Ann 
however, must have spotted its exact 
degree of willingness the way women 
do, and she was, properly, alarmed 
She knew what she was doing in getting 
sore. There’s a dame that will hold her 
man. 

This made me extremely thoughtful 
because now, with Pete sore at Ann for 
eyeing Mr. America’s torso, he was 
teetering in a state of mind where he 
was liable to tip over foolishly into an 
action that would cause a permanent 
breach. It’s one thing for a wife to be 
angry because of what could happen 
Once it actually happens, irreparable 
damage is done. 

I pointed this out to Holloway, who 
pondered the problem in between 
glances at the redhead, who was posing 
in a handkerchief and a wisp of veil. 

He suggested that if I could get Pete 
out of sight for a half hour or so, so 
he could talk to the redhead, he might 
be able to work something out. 

I asked him rather strongly what he 
had in mind. He stared at me coldly 
and informed me he was the father of 
four kids, that he was pushing fifty, 
and that he had proved himself a loyal 
and loving husband through twenty 
years of teraptation that working for 
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me had thrown him into contact with: 

After awhile Holloway wandered 
out into the hallway and gave me the 
high sign and we both beat it down the 
stairs and I asked him what he’d 
figured out. 

Holloway said I’d see later. He 
wasn’t sure if his idea would work out 
and since he was already in the dog- 
house for not satisfying you, Mr. 
Sjoberg, he was darned if he’d let me 
know what he was going to do before it 
was successful. 

I argued with this infantile notion, 
but Holloway is a stubborn guy. That’s 
why he’s so good as a detective. 

So I had to follow him down to Ann’s 
photographic studio, as if he were the 
boss of this outfit instead of me, and let 
him do what he wanted. 

This Mr. America guy wasn’t there, 
but Ann Stanford was. She was wrap- 
ping up some prints in between card- 
board to mail out. She was pretty 
grim and not very easy to talk to. She 
said that as far as she was concerned, 
until Pete admitted he was wrong and 
got rid of that redhead, she would never 
go back to him. Holloway pointed out 
that Pete felt the same way about her 
Mr. America and that he had come 
prepared to give up the redhead as a 
model even though he still felt she was 
unreasonable, but that he found her 
with this guy in the bathing suit. He 
asked Ann why she didn’t make the 
first move. 

She got sore at this. She said Pete 
had made the first mistake by telling 
her to stay in the kitchen and refusing 
to fire the model when she asked him to 
and that she was getting to kind of like 
Mr. America. He was a nice guy to 


talk to. 
That’s what got me scared, Mr 
Sjoberg. That’s what I was afraid of 


Trouble starts small and grows like a 
weed. With two pigheaded youngsters, 
anything could happen 

I glared at Holloway and said aloud 
that no wonder he hadn't wanted to tell 
me his idea. He ignored me. He asked 
Ann to show up at a certain restaurant 
and see for herself that the redhead 
meant nothing to Peter. Peter was 
going to be there with the redhead, 
waiting for her to talk the whole thing 
over. 

Ann’s face got red. All sight, she 
agreed She would come and 
bring Mr. America. Her eyes glittered 
with competition. I didn’t like this 
The situation was dynamite 

I looked worriedly at Holloway. He 
grinned broadly 

That’s when I saw what Holloway 
had in mind. The man is a genius 

Just what you must have guessed, 
by now, would happen, did happen 
Mr. America took one look at the red- 
head and the redhead stared with large 
eyes at the shoulders and neck muscles 
on Mr. America and they went for each 
other like a ton of bricks. She gave 
him a come-hither look and this big 
chunk of muscle quivered like he was 
jelly. He gave her a white-toothed 
smile and a silly love look came over 
the redhead’s face. They got up, went 
into a clinch and danced cheek to 
cheek with Pete and Ann staring. 

Then Pete grinned sheepishly at Ann 
and Ann’s eyes began to shine and I 
pulled Holloway’s arm and we beat it 
That Holloway, he had an idea the two 
models would go for each other. Smart, 
huh? 

Oh, yes 

That picture of Mr. America sold 
to an advertising agency and Ann owns 
her equipment free and clear. She 
and her husband, Peter, are going to 
have adjoining studios. I understand 
photography and art go well together 

Enclosed find my bill. 

Sincerely, 
McBranty * 


too, 









What style 


for a box camera — and what pic- 
tures! Just aim and press the new 
thumb-action shutter release; get 
wonderful black-and-white and 
full-color snapshots. Flash 
shots, too, with Kodak 
Photo Flasher. Camera $6. 
Flasher, $1.90. 


in low-priced “miniatures.” 
Just a handful — but lots of 
luxury features. Makes spar- 
kling color transparencies 
for projection, for prints; 
beautiful album-size pictures 
in black-and-white. Camera, 


$33. Flasholder, $13.25. 


Most exciting 
Kodak cameras since 
Snapshots were invented 


New simplicity 

in a folding camera. Factory- 
set, no adjustments to make 
Just sight and press the built- 
in shutter release. Clear, 
sharp snapshots, both black 
and-white and full-color, are 
that easy! Flash shots, too, 
of course. Camera, $25.25 
(other “Tourist” models to 
$98). Flasholder, $13.25. 





Snapshot insurance 


— that preview feature. No set- 
tings; just aim and press the 
button. You see every detail 

of your picture in the big finder 
before you shoot. And like all 
modern Kodak cameras, the 
Duaflex makes crisp, clear 
snapshots in black-and-white 
and full color — indoors or out. 
Camera, $14.50. Flasholder, $4. 





Canadian Kodak Co., Limited 
Toronto 9, Ontario 


Wonderful gift for any occasion — 
a Kodak or Brownie camera 
See your dealer 
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Kodalk 


TRADE mate 























Alter all it’s 
a Grandfather’s Privilege! 


dy? Well, 
And just look at Grandpa’s face! 


An hour late alre: that 6-year-old of yours is 


having wonderful fun. 


He has all the time in the world—and spoiling the children 


is his favorite pastime. But your turn will come, or, 
will 
The privilege of retiring when you are ready to take 


things easy, of having plenty of time to enjoy the little 


tots who will remind you so much of their parents—these 


of the good things of life that you are working 


Will you have 


sone 


are 


for now. them, when the time comes? 


Helping people like you to be sure of happy retirement 
is one of our specialties. Your nearest Great-West Life 
representative can tell you how one of our Pension Plans 
he- 


He will show you how vou 


will bring you a regular income, guaranteed for life, 
ginning at the age you choose, 
can begin your retirement saving today at very small cost, 


increasing it as your income grows through the years. 


future . - . 
is Best of all, your Great-West Life Pension Plan will 
our protect your family at once with life insurance. Consult 
be ine your Great-West Life Representative soon, 
Sl ss 


*$1.00 a week, for example! 


_GREAT-WEsT LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG 














The Men Who Tried to 
Capture Canada 


Continued from page 11 


their neutrality. But Wiseman placed 
in the hands of the Americans all the 
information which suited his own 
purpose. If they didn’t act upon it he 
gave facts out to the Press. The result 
was often effective anti-German propa- 
ganda which tended to hasten U. S 
entry into the war in 1917. 

Boy-Ed was engaged early in 1915 
trying to get German Army reservists 
resident in the U. S. back to their 
regiments in Europe through the 
British naval blockade with fake pass- 
ports in neutral liners. He was unsuc- 
cessful and Von Papen planned to use 
these stranded men for an invasion of 
Canada. His ambassador, Count 
Johann von Bernstorff, was sceptical. 
But Foreign Minister Zimmerman in 
Berlin approved his preparations. 

Von Papen was then in his middle 
thirties. He had a horsey face plus 
toothbrush mustache and monocle. He 
could raise his left eyebrow three and 


one half inches. He had started his 
military career in a humble regiment 
but marriage to the daughter of an 


Alsatian millionaire had enabled him 
to buy himself into a crack Prussian 
brigade and thus get seconded to 
diplomatic duties. 

With his wife’s money he had bought 
himself race horses, art treasures, a 
Schloss (small castle), and one of the 
best champagne bins in Europe. In 
Washington he charmed society parties 
with his clipped egotistical conversa- 
tion. He detested the “common man.” 


Battalions From the Bunds 


On Jan. 3, 1915, Arthur Zimmerman 
sent the following cipher telegram to 
Ambassador Bernstorff in Washington: 
“Secret: Reference my 357. General 
staff anxious vigorous measures should 
be taken destroy Canadian Pacific 
for purpose causing lengthy interrup- 
tions of traffic. Acquaint military 
attaché with above and furnish sums 
required for enterprise.” 

It was one of hundreds of such tele- 
grams demanding concrete results from 
Von Papen in Canada. Von Papen 
could draw on a fund of $50 millions 
held for sabotage and espionage by the 
German commercial attaché, Dr. Hein- 
rich F. Albert. But up till this time Von 
Papen had been occupied with his more 
grandiose scheme 

He knew that about 
manic people lived on 
rim of the Great Lakes 
organized before the 
for beer festivals. 
secured 20,000 rifles and stored them 
in a Detroit warehouse. He now dis- 
tributed these to the Bunds and ordered 
them to smarten up on drill and marks- 
manship. 

Through Boy-Ed he got a promise 
that when the time was ripe the Ger- 
man Navy would land shock troops 
and marines on the Canadian Pacific 
coast. He was in touch with Hindu 
nationalists planning armed mutiny 
in India from an apartment at 364 
West 120th Street, New York City, and 
with Irish Republicans operating under 
command of Sir Roger Casement (later 
executed by the British) and meeting 
in New York’s Spanish Club. Each of 
these groups claimed to have powerful 
contacts in Canada. 

Von Papen planned that one day the 
Bunds would suddenly emerge as fight- 
ing battalions, cross the Detroit River, 
seize a bridgehead around Windsor and 
hold it. This, with landings in the west, 
Hindu and Irish troubles, and persist- 
ent sabotage, would so occupy the 


165,000 Ger- 
the populous 
They had been 
war into Bunds 
Von Papen had 
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Canadian Army that further reinforce- 
ments for Britain would be impossible. 

Only when he had drawn up in detail 
the order of battle for his ghost army 
did Von Papen proceed to soften up 
Canada with terrorism. 

The man he selected for the first 
adventure was Werner Horn, a German 
reserve officer who had come up from 
Guatemala and was living in New York 
under an assumed name while awaiting 
transport home. On Dec. 30, 1914, 
Horn left No. 123 dressed in the shabby 
overalls of a laborer. In his straw tool 
big he carried explosives and deton- 
ators. He entrained for Vanceboro, 
Me., on the New Brunswick border 
And he was tailed by one of Voska’s 
Czechs in the pay of the British. 

Next morning Horn booked a room 
in a Vanceboro hotel. During the day 
he went to the station and asked ques- 
tions about train times. Beyond the 
station was a long trestle rail bridge 
spanning the St. Croix River. That 
evening it was bitterly cold and the 
Czech agent shivered as he watched 
Horn, bag in hand, casually head out 
across the bridge smoking a cigar. 

Horn crossed the international line 
and hooked his dynamite bag to the 
guard rail. He put his ear to the track 
evidently to see whether a train was 
coming. He then cut down a 50-foot 
fuse to one that would burn only three 
minutes, lit it with his cigar, and 
strolled back to the U.S. 

The explosion blew a chunk out of 
the guard rail but left track and piers 
intact. The Czech shadow tipped off 
the Vanceboro police. In the first few 
minutes of New Years Day, 1915, Horn 
arrested in his hotel room as he 
rubbing from the window 
into his frozen fingers. 

Later when he was interrogated by 
U. S. intelligence officers they asked 
why he had ridden to Vanceboro in a 
parlor car while dressed in a laborer’s 
soiled overalls. Horn replied proudly: 
“IT am a German officer German 
officers always travel first class.” He 
did not incriminate Von Papen 

Von Papen signaled the German 
Foreign Office that the St. Croix bridge 
operation had been a great 
Blithely he proceeded to the next step 
in what he called ‘“‘bringing Canada to 
her knees.”’ 

In the Heidleburg Café, San Fran 
cisco, Deputy German Consul Wilhelm 
von Brincken, over a stein of beer, 
offered R. J. van Koolbergen, a resident 


was 
was 
ledge 


snow 


success 


of Vancouver, a Dutchman by birth 
but a naturalized British subject, 
$3,000 to blow the CPR Selkirk 


tunnel. near Revelstoke. B.C 


5,000 For a Phony Clipping 


Van Koolbergen took no sides in the 
Nor did he choose to take risks 


war. 
But he was always ready to. take 
$3,000 After accepting $100 or 


account from Von Brincken he immedi 
ately squealed to the British Consul in 
San Francisco, A. Carnegie Ross. Ross 
at once informed the Canadian authori 
ties. 

Canadian intelligence then 
a plan to get evidence on Von Brincken 
which would leave the U. S. with n 
alternative but to arrest him. The 
idea was that Van Koolbergen should 
be enabled to collect his $3,000 and 
that Von Brincken should be arrested 
by the American police at the momen 
it was handed over. 

A phony story was planted in Var 
couver newspapers to the effect tha 
the Selkirk Tunnel through the Rock 
had caved in. Van Koolbergen, arm¢ 
with a clipping, went back to 5S: 
Francisco to collect. But he knew th 
if the Canadian plan succeeded 
would have no title to the money 

Continued on page 30 
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What the Guarantee on ATLAS Tires means to you 





1. Coast to coast across Canada and the United States, 38,000 dealers 
honor the written Guarantee on Atlas Grip-Safe* and low-pressure 
Cushionaire* tires. Wherever you go, you’re always near Atlas service. 
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©), You’re immediately credited with the time remaining in the Guarantee 
—pay only for the period you’ ve already driven—and ride away on new 
Atlas tires. 


= On-the-spot adjustments can be made 
by any Atlas dealer. No quibbling... 
no waiting. 
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4. Such a broad Guarantee is possible 5, This top quality of Atlas tires is 6. Sold and serviced by Imperial Oil 
only because of the surpassingly high certified by 2,250,000 miles of testing Dealers everywhere in Canada. 
quality of Atlas tires. annually. No Greater Service Anywhere 
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Effectiveness 
of Absorbine Jr.’s 


WET-DRY ACTION 


proved in scientifically 
controlled tests 

















*To help relieve Athlete’s Foot misery 
use Absorbine Jr. quick! Its time- 
proved ‘‘Wet-Dry”’ action kills all the 
Athlete’s Foot fungi it can reach. 
Helps heal open cracks and promote 
regrowth of a smooth unbroken skin- 
barrier against reinfection! In care- 
fully checked clinical tests, the great 
majority responded favorably. 


EXAMINE the skin 
between your toes 
tonight. When 
open cracks ap- 
pear it means that 
Athlete’s Foot can 
strike. Swab skin 
ad with cotton soaked 
, in the famous 
Absorbine Jr. Its 
7 ‘a “wetting” action 
, removes the flaky 
dead skin and dis- 
solves the stale perspiration products on 
which Athlete’s Foot fungi thrive. 






NOW POUR ON some> 
Absorbine Jr. Its 
“drying’’ and fun- 
gicidal action in- 
hibits growth of all 
the infecting fungi 
it can reach. If your 
Athlete’s Foot per- 
sists, see your doc- 
tor. Guard against 





reinfection. Don’t 
share towels or 
bathmats. Boil 


socks for 15 minutes to kill the micro- 
organisms. Get Absorbine Jr. wherever 
drugs are sold $1.25 a bottle ... 
Introductory Size 15¢. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


America’s No. 1 Athlete’s Foot Stand-by! 


Continued from page 28 
he deliberately misinformed the Cana- 
dians about the ‘*-ne of his meeting 
with Von Brincken. 

The next day Von Brincken and Van 
Koolbergen met in the lobby of the 
Palace Hotel. The Canadian agents 
and U.S. police were waiting for them 
to turn up elsewhere. There was 
a haggle about money. At last Von 
Brincken took out a roll of $1,750 in 
bills, paid Van Koolbergen $1,500 and 
kept the remaining $250 as commission. 
And Van Koolbergen vanished. 

Down at No. 123 Von Papen told 
Boy-Ed that he was about to follow 
through with another ‘devastating 
blow at the west.’ Von Rintelen who 
chanced to be there winced. 

Von Papen traveled by drawing- 
room car to Seattle where Von Brincken 
put him in touch with a Hindu nation- 
alist called Ram Chandra, then study- 
ing at the University of California. 
Ram Chandra was certain that several 
thousand Hindus employed at Van- 
couver docks loading war materials 
would be glad to pass the time until 
the end of the year—-when their full- 
scale mutiny was to coincide with 
German invasion— blowing up sections 
of the CPR. 

Explosives weresent from No. 123and 
cached with 50 rifles fitted with Maxim 
silencers near Blaine on the Canadian- 
U.S. western border. 

But the day in May, 1915, before the 
weapons and dynamite were to be 
smuggled across the Canadian border 
and handed to a Vancouver Hindu 
leader, Ram Singh, there was a na- 
tional sensation in the U.S. The Annie 
Larsen, a U. S. tramp steamer, sheep- 
ishly put into Hoquiam, Wash., loaded 
with 10,000 rifles, which Von Papen 
firmly believed were at that moment 
in India. The Annie Larsen was 
promptly seized by the port authorities. 

This time Von Papen had been let 
down by his friend Boy-Ed. Von 
Papen had acquired the rifles for Indian 
mutineers and Boy-Ed had arranged 
for them to be shipped from San Diego 
illicitly in the Annie Larsen. At barren 
Socorro Island in the Pacific the rifles 
were to be transferred to a German 
tanker, the Maverick, which would 
then land them by night on the coast 
of India. 

Boy-Ed got his sailing dates mixed. 
The Annie Larsen arrived at the lonely 
Pacific rendezvous weeks ahead of time. 
Since there was no water on the island, 
Annie Larsen’s crew, after waiting 
in vain for Maverick to turn up, were 
threatened with death by thirst. So 
her skipper sensibly returned home and 
gave himself up. 


The Battlefield of Windsor 


Hindu matters were at once a hot 
potato and Von Papen quickly forgot 
the Vancouver plot. But his spirits 
didn’t sag. ‘‘Now that I have struck at 
the flanks I shall strike Canada in the 
belly,’ he told Boy-Ed one evening 
soon after at No. 123. 

Von Papen’s favorite in the Great 
Lakes Bunds was Albert Kaltschmidt, 
a German-American who owned a small 
engineering shop in Detroit. Von 
Papen had already paid Kaltschmidt 
$25,000 to meet underground weapon 
training costs. Now Kaltschmidt was 
to command his first action. 

In June, 1915, Kaltschmidt called to 
his office his lieutenants, Walter Scholz, 


Carl Schmidt and Charles Francis 
Respa. ‘‘We are ordered to do some- 
thing for our dear Fatherland,’’ he 


said. ‘‘You must not care anything for 
the Canadians and Americans. In the 
end they will only trample on your 
face.”’ 

He then invited in from a back room 
one William Lefler, a Canadian of 


German descent and pro - German 
views, who was caretaker of the Pea- 
body overall factory in Walkerville, 
near Windsor, Ont., which made 
nothing more harmful than soldiers’ 
fatigue suits. It was zero hour. 

On June 21 Respa and his sister, 
Mrs. Carl Schmidt, wife of the other 
lieutenant, crossed from Detroit to 
Windsor in darkness carrying explo- 
sives and time clocks in two cheap 
suitcases. At the Peabody factory 
Respa handed Lefler dynamite and 
one of the clocks. Respa and his sister 


then placed the remainder of the 
explosives against the wall of the 
Windsor Armories, where Canadian 


troops were billeted, and scurried back 
to the U.S. 

The Peabody factory was wrecked, 
without loss of life, at 3 a.m. The bomb 
against the armories failed to go off 
Lefler, the caretaker of the factory, was 
at once suspected and arrested. He 
incriminated Respa, Kaltschmidt and 
the others who were arrested and 
jailed. 

Franz von Papen’s cable to Berlin 
was exultant. To Boy-Ed he said, ““The 
big day draws near.” 


When a Spy Squealed 


Von Papen was now using No. 123 so 
carelessly that its purpose was known 
to the British Secret Service. Voska, 
the Czech, had installed one of his men 
among its raffish denizens. Von Papen 
expressed his contempt for the fledgling 
U. S. counter-espionage in the words 
‘these idiotic Yankees.’’ But they were 
closing in on him. He lost a secret 
cipher to a pretty English girl agent 
and continued to use it for two weeks 
One of the Voska Czechs was able to 
latch on to commercial attaché Hein- 
rich Albert and lift his satchel full of 


secret documents as he traveled on 
the El. 
In consequence Von Rintelen had 


to flee the country on a Swiss passport 
only to be detained by the British when 
his neutral ship called at Falmouth for 
inspection. In his obsession with 
Canada Von Papen was blind to the 
fact that his every move was known 
and only his diplomatic status was 
saving him from arrest. 

In September, 1915, he turned his 
attention to the Welland Canal, a vital 
27-mile waterway between Lake Frie 
and Lake Ontario. The destruction of 
this link in Great Lakes communica- 
tions was to be the penultimate master 
stroke before invasion brought the 
coup de grace to Canada. 

He gave this job to Paul Koenig, a 
thick-necked ruffian who hung around 
No. 123, and to Richard Emil Leyen- 
decker. 

On Sept. 27 Koenig and Leyendecker 
arrived in Buffalo. They were met by 
other agents who had been reconnoiter- 
ing the intricate locks two miles north 
of Thorold, Ont., on the Welland Canal. 
A sum of $500,000 was available to 
them if needed. Sir William Wiseman, 
the British Secret Service chief in New 
York, knew all this and he was, of 
course, in touch with Canadian Mili- 
tary Intelligence. 

Koenig went over to Canada to 
inspect the canal and was shocked to 
find every inch guarded. He hurried 
back to his confederates and told them 
he thought the heat was on. The 
precise plan they had in mind was 
never known but it is believed it in- 
volved purchase of a steamer, filling her 
holds with nitroglycerin, sailing her 


into the most vulnerable lock and 
blowing her apart. 
A period of waiting set in. Koenig’s 


further tours along the canal showed 
the guard was thickening daily. Mem- 
bers of the party suddenly realized they 
were being shadowed. The tension was 
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so great that they began to lose h: 
and started snapping at one anot! 

Finally one of the spies, Geo 
Fuchs, cracked up. During a qua 
with Koenig over $15 he had a nervy: 
breakdown, rushed out, and g 
himself up. The entire party w 
arrested and charged with conspir 
to violate the neutrality laws of 
United States. 

Von Papen’s name came out and 
was ordered to leave the country 
the U. S. State Department. Boy-! 
was banished at the same time. 

Von Papen embarked in the neut 
Holland-America liner Noordam 
Dec. 23, 1915. He had 26 
trunks, five cases of champagne and 


Stean 


safe conduct through the Brit 
blockade. 

Ten days later British pat: 
boarded the Noordam at Falmou 


and seized Von Papen’s baggage. H 
protested he was protected by | 
diplomatic safe conduct. ‘“That,”’ said 
the young British naval officer, ‘‘appli 
to your person. You will be permitt: 
to continue in your clothing only b 
the good grace of the Royal Navy 
Von Papen’s final jackass act had be« 
to pack all his documents in the beli: 
he would get through the blockad: 

Among thousands of incriminatin 
papers in his trunks were four bush 
baskets of cheque stubs all made out t: 
specified people like Werner Hor 
Von Brincken, Ram Chandra and 
Kaltschmidt. Altogether he had spent 
$1,500,000 on his Canadian reign of 
terror. 

This evidence collapsed Von Papen’s 
entire setup in the U.S. Werner Horn 
who was serving 18 months in Atlanta 
Penitentiary, Ga., for carrying dyna 
mite without a permit, was tried in 
New Brunswick for dynamiting the St 
Croix bridge, and sentenced to 10 years 
in Dorchester Penitentiary. In 1921, 
after he had lost his reason, Horn was 
deported to Germany, never to be 
heard of again. 

Von Bopp and Von Brincken, Ger 
man Consul and Vice-Consul, were 
arrested and tried in San Francisco 
along with Ram Singh, who had waited 
in vain for rifles for his Vancouver 
Hindus, and Ram Chandra, who failed 
to get them across the border after 
losing Von Papen’s support Ram 
Singh, believing it was his compatriot, 
not Von Papen, who had betrayed him, 
shot Ram Chandra dead in the court 


room. A U.S. cop at once shot Ram 
Singh dead. 
Von Rintelen’s more subtle and 


courageous agents managed to blow up 
Black Tom quay in 1916 and in Janu 
ary, 1917, the Kingsland plant. But 
then Mena Edwards, the Eastman Girl, 
Von Papen’s old paramour, panicked 
and betrayed them. The last of the 
menials scuttled from No. 123 like 
beetles from under a stone 

By the end of January, 1917, every 
known German agent who had escaped 
arrest in the U. S. was recuperating 
from nervous strain in Mexico City 
benevolently watched by more of Sir 
William Wiseman’s boys. 

In the senior officers’ prison camp at 
Donington Hall, England, Von Rin- 
telen was taking tea with a front-line 
German colonel when news reached 
them that in Palestine a Colonel Franz 
von Papen had fled before the advance 
of General Allenby, leaving behind 
hundreds of confidential documents 
which had still further bearing on 
German saboteurs in North America. 

“‘What regiment does that fool come 
from?” asked the colonel at Donington 
Hall. 

“First Regiment of Uhlans of the 
Guard, sir,”’ said Von Rintelen, wearily 
passing a hand over his eyes. 


“Ah,” said the front-line colonel 


sadly, “‘that explains everything.” * 
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Your B. F. Goodrich Dealer 
Knows Why— 


S utr 5 


SWITCHED TO 


E Goodrich 


FROM SOME OTHER BRAND 


























SERVICE 


My B.F.G. DEALER had a lot 
d tl ’ 









*A nation-wide survey made of the tire customers BETTER 





of B.F. Goodrich Dealers from coast to coast , with ine Gate os RS 
shows — that 3 out of 5 B.F. Goodrich tire buyers : - ‘anmas 4 
switched from some other brand. ; et —— oe SS. oa 
a 
Why did they switch? Your B.F. Goodrich 
Dealer knows. 1 


He'll tell vou that some swit hed to vet more 


mileage ... for extra blowout protection ss 
some for smoother riding. added safety. lower- GREATER SAFETY 
cost motoring. better all-round performance due The best tires I've ever had 
to B.F.G. engineering and manufacturing skill ee ee ae 

. for all the advantages of B.F. Goodrich cous po ea j 
research, ei sce 


From B.F Goodric h research have come 
cooler-running. longer-wearing rubber com- 
pounds, superior tread and body design. ad- 
vanced tire building methods that mean better 
tire performance greater value for your 


money. 


There’s a friendly B.F. Goodrich Tire dealer 
near vou... one of the B.F. Goodrich family 





of 5.000 trained tire specialists and service ex- 
perts. Hell help keep your tires in tip-top 


condition, the vear round 


Get him to show you the new B.F.G. Silver- 


towns and the famous Seal-o-matic safety tubes 





that seal punctures instantly . . . permanently 


.. as you ride. See him today! 
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| MANUFACTURERS, TOO, CHOOSE B.F.GOODRICH 
If your new car, truck or tractor is equipped with 
B.F.G. tires, take advantage of your dealer's free 
tire inspection service ... for long, trouble-free 
mileage. 
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Makers of Tires, Batteries, Automotive Accessories, Rubber Footwear, Industrial Rubber Products and Koroseal 





Hey look! Here he. . . oops 
... there he goes! Boy what 
power! There’s a motorist 
who uses B-A 88 and 98 
gasolines! They put your car 
on top of the world. Give you 
knock-free power at all 
speeds ... faster, smoother 
acceleration . . . -quicker 
starting with rapid warm-up. 
Better all-round performance! 


CONOMY 


And B-A 88 and 98 gasolines 
give you more for your 
money. They are the thrifty 
gasolines. Protect your car 
against battery strain, gum 
and carbon troubles. Give you 
easier starting, more depend- 
able acceleration. Give your 
car maximum money-saving 
mileage. They line your 
purse at the same time too. 


ERVICE 


Wow! Does B-A service give 
your car a lift! Your tank 
is quickly filled. Your wind- 
shield is cleaned. Your oil, 
radiator and tires are 
checked and serviced. Yes 
sir; your B-A dealer sees to 
it—there’s plenty. of service 
. . . deluxe super-service— 
at the sign of the big B-A. 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED | 
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The Lady Is Afraid 


Continued from page 18 


You know, Mac, as close as the two 
us were, I never found out a thing 
hout Elsa’s background. Oh, I knew 
she had a practically unpronounceable 
last name and she was supposed to be a 
refugee who’d come over here as a kid 
when Hitler first started going wild, but 
that’s all I knew. The first time I 
started poking into her past I got told 
to leave it alone. 

She wasn’t coy about it. She just 
told me that she had few happy 
memories and too many unhappy ones 
and it would be better if we looked 
ahead, not backward. Well, I| figured 
that a beautiful Jewish girl— if she was 
Jewish— growing up among Storm 
Troopers and cruds like that might 
have had some experiences that were 
better forgotten, so I didn’t ask any 
more questions. 

We went along and every green was 
a one-putt green for a year, two years 
Then, one day, I came home to find 
Elsa huddled in a chair, looking 
strained, scared, ready to run. 

‘“Jake,”’ she told me, “I think — I 
know- I saw Mister Avramm today.’ 

I didn’t know any Mister Avramm 
I’d never heard the name before but 
when she said the word I knew, some- 
how, that it was Avramm, with two 
ms. Not Abrams or Avery or Ailman 
Avramm. Mister Avramm 

‘‘Let’s see,”’ I asked ‘Just where 
did we meet Mister Avramm’” 

She gave a shudder; the kind we 
used to say, as kids, came when some 
body walked over the place you were 
going to be buried. 

“You've never met him,” Elsa said 
“At least, I don’t think you have 
Maybe—”’ 

Now, I’m not a particularly trusting 
soul, Mac; you know that. But there 
wasn’t the slightest bit of jealousy in 
my love for Elsa. So this Mister 
Avramm might have been FE lsa’s lover 
once- sO my own record wasn't ex 
actly spotless. I sat down on the arm 
of my wife’s chair and brought her over 
close to me. 

“Listen,”’ I told her. ‘“There isn’t 
any Mister Avramm in the world who 
should make you feel frightened or 
guilty.” 

“You don’t know him,” she said 
‘You don’t know Mister Avramm.” 

“Want to talk about him?” I asked 
her. She spread her hands. She had 
long, tapering fingers, you'll remember 

“I can’t talk about him,” she said 
“because I don’t know anything about 
him, really. I know he’s evil, Jake 
! e’s terribly evil!” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” | 
said, ‘“‘but if this Mister Avramm or 
anybody else ever bothers you, you let 
me know.” 

I put it down to nerves. Elsa was 
mixed up in a lot of women’s groups 
the garden club, charity organizations, 
hospital work you know. She’d been 
working too hard and she was tired and 
her imagination was playing tricks on 
her. 


BOUT a week after that, I had to go 
va to Montreal on business. I had to 
leave Elsa alone for the first time since 
we’d been married 

“T’ll be all right,” she told me. ‘“The 
servants will be here and | think I'll 
have some people in for dinner. Don't 
worry about me.” 

When I got back to my hotel, that 
first night in Montreal, there was a slip 
in my box telling me to call home. Elsa 
was crying when she picked up the 
phone. 

“Jake!” she yelled. ‘You've got to 
come home! t.e was here'’’ It sounded 


as though the words were being jerked 
out of her mouth. 

“Who?” I said 

“Mister Avramm,” and then there 
was that strangled crying and the sound 
of the phone being slammed back onto 
its cradle. 

I chartered a plane and got home as 
soon as I could. Every light in our 
place was on when I ran up the steps 
and banged open the front door. I 
could hear Elsa whimpering upstairs 
When I got to her room I found her 
lying across the bed Her hair was 
down over her face, her clothes were 
all wrinkled, her face was so swollen 
that she almost wasn’t beautiful 

‘He was here!”’ she cried. ‘“‘He came 
to the front door and I answered the 
bell and he laughed at me and told me 
it wouldn’t do any good for me to try 
to get away from him! He said he'd 
get me back!” 

Well, I thought I knew a nervous 
breakdown when I saw one I got 
some nembutal and made Elsa take 
some and then I phoned Doc Sands. He 
came right over and gave Elsa a needle 
and she went to sleep While Doc was 
taking care of my wife, I went hunting 
for the servants. I found that not one 
of them was in the place 

After Elsa was undressed and under 
the covers I went downstairs and mixed 
a drink for Doc and me 

I was at the side of her bed when she 
woke up the next morning. She opened 
her eyes and stared at the ceiling and 
then looked at me. She reached out and 
grabbed my hand hard 

“He was here,’’ she whispered ‘I 
knew he’d come.”’ 

‘“He’s not here now,” I told her 
“What happened?”’ 

She told me she’d been listening to 
the radio and the program had just 
changed at _.30 when the front doorbell 
rang 

“I answered the door,’ she said 
**Mister Avramm was there.”’ 

She swallowed and gripped my hand 
tighter 

‘‘He smiled at me,”’ she said ‘He 
told me reminded me, maybe that 
I belonged to him and there was no use 
trying to run away He said he'd 
always be wherever | went. Jake, he’ll 
get me!” 

“Not with J. Kenny around,”’ | told 
her “And what happened to the 
servants” What happened to the 
dinner you said you were going to 
have?” 

‘| don’t know,” she said. “‘All of a 
sudden I got the idea of giving the 
servants the night off and calling up the 
people I'd invited to dinner and asking 
them to make it another night I don't 
know why I did it.’ 

sy this time, it was obvious to me 
that there was some nut, some crank, 
wandering around our neighborhood 
scaring women. I called the police 


TOU KNOW how it is in this town, 
Mac, with my family and the 
money we've got. I guess they pulled 
cops off cases to find the man who'd 
scared my wife That afternoon, the 
Chief called me and said they'd found 
the guy. Would it be all right if they 
brought him up te the house and had 
Elsa take a look at him to see if he was 
the right one? 
I said sure. They had him there in 
five minutes 
He was big, all right, and good 
looking, with an olive skin and teeth 
that were so white they looked almost 
artificial. He wore good clothes and 
the right kind of shoes. I’d been ready 
to slug him the first time I saw him but 
when they brought him into the house I 
kept my hands in my pockets. I saw 
that this guy was a gentleman who'd 
blown his cork somehow and found his 
new, strange pleasure in frightening 
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Everybody's doing it borrowing from the baby! Folks of 
all ages have discovered that many of baby’s favourite dishes 
are also thrifty, handy, and delicious—as adult fare! 

The bachelor girl who lives alone . . . the newly-wed who 
cooks for two... the busy mother who can't be bothered getting 
herself a separate dessert—they’ve found that the 5 oz. tins 
of Heinz Strained and Junior Foods are just their size. No 
waste—no leftovers! Just lots of nourishment and flavour in 
easy-to-fix form. 

Convalescents. soft-diet patients, older folk, and people with 
troublesome teeth or no teeth at all to trouble them, are also 
enjoying the smooth. uniform texture of Heinz Baby Foods 
SO Casy to swallow. so easy to digest. 

lor everyone there are varieties such as Applesauce to serve 
with pork, fruits for use in milk shakes and eggnogs, soups 
for those who want something mildly seasoned to their very 
own taste. There are eleven fruit and pudding varieties in 
the line-up of Heinz Strained Foods—four in Heinz Junior 
Foods. To make them Heinz selects only choice, fresh plump 
fruits and all are carefully cooked and packed. They re appeal- 
ingly taste-tempting just as they come from the tin and they 
ean also be used as the base for many delightfully different 


family desserts. 


FREE! —Send for the free Heinz bulletins “Tasty Desserts 
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they contain—all made with Heinz Strained and Junior Foods, 
Write H. J. Heinz Company of Canada Ltd.. Dept. S.PLG.. 120 
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“invisible” is that it actually, absolute- 
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use. There is no magic in this. 
Tampax is worn internally. 
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this modern method you'll find no belts 
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women. It could happen to anybody 
and he was to be pitied, not punched. 

The man had full control of the 
situation. He acted like a fellow who 
knew a bad mistake had been made and 
also knew it was only a question of 
time before everything would be 
straightened out. He came over 
to me with his hand thrust out. 

“Mr. Kenny,” he said, “‘the police 
say I frightened Mrs. Kenny last night. 
I’m very sorry; really I am.”’ 

“You admit you were 
Mister Avramm?”’ | asked. 

His eyebrows went up. 

“Mister Avramm?’’ he asked me. 
‘My name’s Holloway. F. B. Hol- 
loway. But of course I admit I was 
here last evening. I’ve told the officers 
how I was looking for an address in this 
neighborhood and took the wrong turn 
somewhere. I stopped here to ask 
directions. Mrs. Kenny answered the 
door. She looked at me and screamed 
and ran back into the house. I didn’t 
know just what to do-—-naturally, I was 
surprised, embarrassed. I called inside 
to ask the lady if there was anything 
wrong, if I could be of any help. She 
told me to go away. It sounded to me 
as though she was crying.” 

He hunched his shoulders and spread 
his hands. 

“I didn’t like the idea of leaving a 
person who was obviously — dis- 
turbed,”’ he said, ‘“‘but I drove down 
the street and made my enquiries at 
another house. Then I went to my 
friend’s place. Maybe you know him 
Al Jenson.”’ 

Of course, we both know Al. 
with us on that trip we took to 
I knew AI Jenson, all right. 

“‘Maybe there were two people here 
last night,”’ one of the cops said 
“Maybe Mr. Holloway came _ here 
after this other man, this _prowler, 
frightened your wife. If we could 
have Mrs. Kenny this man, we 
could straighten this out.”’ 

‘“‘Let’s check,”’ a cop suggested. 

Everything checked. Al Jenson said 
he'd known F. B. Holloway for years. 
The police used the phone to make sure 
that Holloway was executive vice- 
president of a top-ranking trust com- 
pany. If a man ever had credentials, it 
was Holloway 

“Tt’s perfectly all right,’ he told me, 
after I'd apologized. ‘“These things 
will happen. The wife of a very dear 
friend of mine was afflicted the same 
way.” 


here then, 


so 


He was 
yeah, 


see 


Ds SANDS recommended a vaca- 
tion for both of us and we went up 
to Ram’s Horn Lodge for the winter 
sports. We spent some wonderful days 
there. We skied some and we skated 
some but mostly we sat on the glassed- 
in veranda and looked over the snow 
and held hands and fell in love again 
each morning and each evening. Elsa 
lost her new habit of looking over her 
shoulder every so often. 

It was on the morning of our last day 
that it happened again 

We'd finished breakfast and Elsa was 
making a third cup of coffee last when I 
told her I’d see to the checking-out and 
getting the bags down and the car 
around in front. I guess I was away 
from her table about 20 minutes, not 
more. When I came back, Elsa was 
sitting there with her head down, as 
though she was reading a paper beside 
her plate 

I touched her shoulder and it was as 
hard as stone and then it was a stone 
that shivered and shook and the sobs 
began bubbling out of her mouth and 
her words were choked, as though there 
was a hand around her throat 

*‘He’s here!"’ she told me 
Avramm! He found me again! 
he would, Jake!” 


I got sore, Mac 


**Mister 
I knew 


We'd had a wonder 


ful time at the lodge and she'd been her 
old self and now, on the last day, she 
had to go and spoil it all with this 
Mister Avramm business. 

“Cut it out!’’ I told her. 
no Avramm here or anyplace else! 
Get that through your head.” 

“It was Mister Avramm!” 
me. Her voice was just 
scream by this time. 

Heads started turning in our direc- 
tion. A tall man came threading himself 


‘*There’s 


she told 
under a 


through the tables. It was F. B 
Holloway. 

“Is the lady ill?’ he asked. ‘Can I 
be of any help?” 

“Holloway!”” I said. “Of all the 


lousy luck that brought you here!” 

His eyebrows went up the same way 
they had when I'd called him Avramm, 
the day the cops had brought him 
around to the house 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. ““My 
name’s Bleuvet. I’m maitre d’h6tel 
here. If we could get the lady to my 
office, I'll call the house physician.” 

‘“‘Mister Avramm!”’ Elsa wailed. 

The big man looked down at Elsa 
and then at me. His face took on the 
same sympathetic— pitying-——look Hol- 
loway had given me. But this was 
Holloway! It had to be Holloway! 

“Ah,”’ he said. “I did not under- 
stand, m’sieur.”’ 

I started to say something and saw 
it wouldn’t make sense. I got Elsa up 
out of her chair and led her out to the 
car. The bellboys packed our bags in 
the rear deck and we got out of there 


“You believe me now?” Elsa asked 
me, on the way home 

“Yes,’’ I told her. “Yes, I believe 
you.” 


I didn’t though. It was all explain- 
able. You know how they say every 
body has an identical twin somewhere 
in the world? Well, this Bleuvet was 
Holloway’s twin and it had been just 
our bad luck to meet up with him. 

Still, I investigated. I got the best 
bunch of private detectives that money 
could buy to look up things for me. 
They told me that Bleuvet had been at 


Ram’s Horn Lodge for five years. We 
hadn’t seen him before that last 
morning because he'd been away, 


attending a sister’s funeral. 

There were facts as solid as F. B. 
Holloway’s background had been. And 
that meant that Elsa 

You know most of what happened in 
here; about the psychiatrists and the 
others who talked to her and treated 
her after that trip to Ram’s Horn 
Lodge. She went through with it all 
because I think that by then she 
was afraid that she was-—not right. 
Sometimes, she used to cling to me and 
push her face into my shoulder 

‘Ah, Jake,”’ she’d say. ‘I wish I were 
dead. I'll never bring you anything but 
trouble.” 

‘“‘Jake,”’ she told me 
what happens, you’re the only 
I’ve ever loved.” 


“‘No matter 
man 


COUPLE of months went by 
r Then, one day, I felt myself 
coming down with a lousy cold and I 
left the office for home and bed just 
after noon. I was going up the front 
steps, fishing for my keys, when the 
door opened and he came out. 

He wasn’t so well-dressed, this time 
He was carrying a big cardboard case 
by one of those wood and wire handles 
that hook into the cord of a bundle 
But cheap clothes and shapeless hat 
and all, there he was. F. B. Holloway 
Monsieur Bleuvet. Mister Avramm. 

I caught him by the lapels of his 


crummy overcoat and swung him 
around. 
“What is this?” I asked him. 


“‘What’s the big idea? 
He smiled at me, scared. 
“Nice lace,”’ he said. ‘‘Very cheap ot 
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I hauled him inside. Elsa was on the 
divan by the fireplace, crying hope- 
lessly. I held onto the guy while I 
called the cops. They were there in 
three minutes. 

His name was Spiros Anastopoulis 
and he was a Greek lace peddler. The 
police gave him a complete going over. 
They found and proved that he had 


served with the Greek underground 
resistance during the war, that he 
had been commended by a British 


general named Jumbo Wilson, that he 
had worked as interpreter for the 
American Embassy at Athens, that he 
had—aw, hell! 

The chief of police called me downto 
his office a few days after the episode 
of the lace peddler. 

‘“Twice,’’ he reminded me, ‘‘we’ve 
answered complaints about men bother- 
ing Mrs. Kenny. Twice it’s turned out 
that there was some mistake. Maybe 
it would be a good thing if you didn’t 
call us any more, Mr. Kenny, unless 
you know it’s something more than 
uh—-than a woman’s nervousness.” 

“IT won’t call you again,”’ I said. 
“T’ll take care of it myself, the next 
time.” 

I was believing it then, you see, Mac 
1 was believing that there was a Mister 
Avramm who could show up under a 
lot of different names, all complete with 
solid backgrounds and manufactured 
memories and 

Okay. Maybe I 
xcited, at times. 

I guess you saw Elsa just before — it 
happened. Big shadows under her 
eyes, cheeks drawn in, too thin, jumpy, 
looking over her shoulder all the time 

‘Tell me,’’ I asked her once, “‘just 
who is this Mister Avramm? If you 
tell me, maybe it'll help us get rid 
of him.” 

‘I'd tell you, if I really knew,” she 
said, ‘“‘but I don’t. I guess I’ve known 
him a long time— perhaps I’ve always 
known him. But you see I can’t even 
tell you how long always 
with me, Jake, and how long always is 
going to be. But Mister Avramm is 
evil. I know that. He wants me and 
he’ll get me and ah, darling!” 

We went to a wedding, one day, and 
there he was, playing the organ. All I 
could see was the piece of his face 
showing in the little rearview mirror 
the keys but were his 
eyes and once, when he raised his head, 
that was his smile. Elsa began to shiver 
and shake and I had to take her out of 
the church 

About a month after that I had to 
go ona job that couldn’t be handled by 
anybody else. I took Elsa with me. I 
thought the trip would do her good and 
really, | was afraid to leave her alone 
for the two weeks or more that I'd be 


get a little too 


has been 


above those 


away I was afraid that there'd be 
more lace peddlers or organists or 
F. B. Holloways or men named 


Bleuvet dropping around, and they'd 
ill be Mister Avramm 

While the train was still in the 
station I felt safer than I'd felt in 
weeks. I tried the door to make sure it 
locked and then I took off my 
overcoat and sprawled out on the seat 
opposite the chair where Elsa sat. She 
was skipping through a magazine 

The train gave a gentle lurch and 
started to move. I looked out at the 
platform gliding past. 

And there he was, Mac! There he was 

He was standing on the platform 
leaning against a pillar, his eyes fixed on 
our window. He was smiling and as our 
car passed him he put a hand up to the 
brim of his homburg in a sort of salute 
Yeah, there he was, the best-looking 
man ever to come out of Hell 

Elsa hadn’t looked up from 
magazine and I was thankful for that 
I leaned back and closed my eyes 

I’d made a mistake. I was getting so 


was 


' 


her 


jittery that everybody, a stranger on a 
station platform, looked like Mister 
Avramm to me. The guy I’d seen must 
have been a man named Smith who was 
seeing his wife and kids off. 

I sat there, keeping my eyes closed, 
until Elsa put down her magazine 

“IT think I’ll go up to the club car,”’ 
she told me. “Join me, or would you 
rather have a nap?”’ 

“Nap,” I said. Mister Avramm was 
on the platform of the station. He 
couldn’t hurt Elsa from there and I 
needed time to get myself together. 

She left. Maybe I dozed; I’m not 
sure. The next thing I knew, I was on 
the floor and the place was full of dust 
and flying gravel and the smell of hot 
oil. There was the sound of steel 
grinding against steel and people were 
yelling and 

Hah, the shakes again. Don’t let 
the doctor see me like this or I'll be in 
here for a long, long time. 

I suppose you read all about the 
wreck, Mac. The club car was forward 
and the freight that jumped the switch 
hit it head-on. They said they thought 
there were 21 people in the club car at 
the time but they couldn’t be sure. 
There were odds and ends they never 
were able to match up, exactly. I got 
off with what the papers always call 
minor injuries. 

They sent a basket home that they 
said contained Elsa. Brooks and Lee 
handled the funeral. Remember how 
pretty the flowers were, Mac? 

Your visiting time must be nearly up. 
Il can see the guard edging his way 
over toward us 

The doctors say I got a rap on the 


head that made me this way- -dis- 
turbed. Oh, they’re right! They were 
so right when they said Elsa was 


suffering from hallucinations and they 
were so right when they told me the 
rap on the head, 
losing Elsa, brought on a_ nervous 
breakdown. Never argue with doctors, 
Mac They’re always right 

Sut they let me into the reading 
room on the third floor the other day 
and I tore this thing out of one of those 
picture Magazines Here, take it, and 
see why I know I’ve got to hunt up 
Elsa and Mister Avramm when they 
let me out of here. You'll see why I 
know Elsa’s still alive, Mac You'll 


see 


H* LOOKED at mea while and then 
he shook his head 


‘‘No,”’ he said, carefully. ““You won't 
I thought you would, but you're 

You aw skip it!” 
scrap of paper he'd 


see 

like eve rybody else 
I pushed the 

handed me into a pocket as the guard 


walked up to us I wanted out; I 
couldn't take any more of this. Jake 
had been my best friend and now he 


was somebody obsessed by the awful 
conviction that his dead wife was alive, 
that an impossible Mister Avramm had 
somehow resurrected her from a train 
wreck and captured her 

‘All right, Mr. Kenny the guard 
asked, with hollow joviality. “Shall we 
go back now and get ready for dinner?” 

“So long, Jake,’ I mumbled. “I'll 
see you later.” 


He didn’t even 


He didn’t answer 
look at me. He turned his back and 
walked away, the guard beside him 


toward the door that would be locked 
behind him 

Outside the gate set in the high wall 
| inhaled unimprisoned “air to the 
bottom of my lungs. I reached for a 
cigarette and my hand the 
piece of paper Jake had given me just 
before our time was up 

It was a photograph of a ball given 
in Ottawa, with the men in tails and 
the women with smooth, bared shoul- 
ders. In the right foreground was a tall 

Continued on page 37 
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Canapa, land of opportunity, owes much 
of its strength and vitality, and the rich 
quality of its democracy, to the blending 
of racial and cultural heritages from 
many lands. 

It is a matter of pride to all Canadians 
that so many races, without sacrificing 
their national characteristics, have united 
themselves into one great citizenship — 
the Canadian Family. 

Ever since the days of Jacques Cartier, 


famous French explorer of the 16th 
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A Tribute from Calvert to Canadians of French Descent 


Century, Canadians of French descent 
have played a leading role in moulding 
Canada’s destiny. Today, French Canadians 
are our largest racial group representing 
almost one third of Canada’s population. 

Distinguished in the arts and sciences 
and outstanding in their chosen 
professions, they have made a majo1 
contribution to Canada’s progress while 
their thrift and devotion have earned for 
‘les Canadiens” the wholesome respect of 


their fellow citizens. 


Calvert DISTILLERS (Canada) Limited 
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Calvert, Secretary of State to King James 1, and head ot the 
famous Calvert family, founded one of Canada’s first colonies 
in Newfoundland in 1622. Calvert and his descendants fostered | 
the principles of religious tolerance and democratic freedom and : 
thus helped sow the fertile seed of democracy in the New World. } 
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Continued from page 35 

nan with a dark skin and a wide smile 
He was just as handsome as Jake had 
said he was, and standing beside him 
was Elsa. There was no mistaking her. 
[here were her cool, grey eyes, looking 
into the camera, and there was her 
perfect mouth, twisted into a wistful 
smile. The picture made her look as 
though she were hoping that somebody 

anybody—-would see it and know she 
needed help. 

I looked at the caption under the 
picture. It said- 

Ottawa: Gathered at the home of so 
forth and so forth and so forth are the 
Capital’s top-ranking socialites, con- 
vened to help celebrate the so forth and 
so forth and so forth. Reading from 
left to right, front row, are so forth and 
so forth and Count Flegg von der 
Roeften, in Ottawa for a few days ona 
visit from his native Netherlands; and 


his Countess, Maria Celestine, one of 


Europe’s most famous beauties and 
youngest daughter of the House of 
Elpe zum Prebelst. 

Mister Avramm and Elsa! 

I could answer the silent appeal that 
Elsa was sending out from that picture 
| was a lawyer and I could go to court 
and work to get Jake out of that 


hospital and start him on his way to 
Holland or wherever he’d have to go 
to find Elsa. 

Well, I did go to the Public Library 
to look at an Almanach de Gotha. Sure, 
it was right there in black and white: 
Maria Celestine, youngest daughter of 
the House of Elpe zum Prebelst; m. 
Count Flegg von der Roeften on 
March 8, 1946, at Barneveld; one son, 
two daughters 

I knew then that Mister Avramm 
would always make the records back 
him up. I knew then it would take a 
better man than me or Jake to beat 
him 

Jake was my best friend but there 
wasn't anything I could do 

I closed the Almanach and crushed 
the clipping Jake had pushed into my 
hand. I tossed the scrap of paper into 
the wastebasket. I knew when I was 
licked~- when both of us were licked. | 
could prove I was a real friend of 
Jake’s by going to town on this 
thing and 

Ever smelled the disinfectant in a 
hospital even a high-priced mental 
hospital like Jake Kenny was in? 

I wasn’t big enough to want any part 
of this. Not a part of it. Nobody was 
ever going to lock doors behind me. *® 





Papers, Pickets and Profits 
Continued from page 15 


bylaws be nonarbitrable. (The Calgary 
Herald broke with the union a decade 
earlier and thus wasn’t affected, while 
the Medicine Hat News, which has an 
ITU shop today, hadn’t yet been 
acquired by the Southams. 

This was the beginning of what the 
Southams call a “‘sympathy strike” and 
what the union insists is a “‘protective 
strike.”” It has been a bitter and 
acrimonious struggle which saw a new 
paper, the Citizen, appear briefly in 
Winnipeg and may see a second daily 
start in Hamilton where the ITU now 
publishes a paper three times a week 

Strike or no strike all the Southam 
papers make money. The trend toward 
one-paper towns has left many of them 
in a monopoly or near-monopoly posi- 
tion. Save for the picket line the 
Southam group, individually and col 
lectively, is placid enough today, per 
haps because the newspaper business is 
becoming as cold and practical an 
)peration as a sawmill. But in the days 

freewheeling personal journalism 
ich paper had its own particular 
roblems. 

William Southam, Sr.’s, Hamilton 
Spectator, the first of the group, fought 
wo circulation battles and knocked 
wo newspapers out of business to 
stablish its monopoly. When the 
ival Hamilton Herald announced it 
id the largest circulation in town 
William rented a nearby basement and 
installed a counting machine to count 
the revolutions of the rival presses 
Che claim was right and Southam 
ordered that from then on the Spec 
would always contain more pages than 
its opponent, no matter what the cost 


$30,000 Worth of Dolls 


By 1910 the two papers were locked 
in the most expensive circulation cam- 
paign ever waged in Canadian news- 
paper history. The Spectator held a 
popularity contest for girls and dangled 
free trips to Europe as prizes. New 
subscriptions were worth votes to 
the girls and the stunt was so successful 
that circulation men sat up all night 
and Sunday counting votes and money. 
William, returning from church one 
morning and seeing the lights on at his 
paper, broke in on the moneychangers 


and angrily ordered them to stop 
breaking the Sabbath His men 
meekly filed out but sneaked back half 
an hour later. The Spec circulation 
rocketed past the Herald’s and the 
Hamilton Times was so badly hit that it 
soon gave up the ghost 

Southam boosted the free trips to 
Europe to a round dozen, sent 20 more 
girls to Bermuda and another boatload 
on a free junket up the Saguenay. He 
hired all the bands in town and led a 
procession from office to dock to wave 
the winners good-by. There was an 
orchestra on every boat and the paper 
paid the fares of the thousands who 
took the electric railway to the lakeside 
Three additional boats were chartered 
for a moonlight cruise to serenade the 
departing winners 

Unfortunately a storm blew up and 
one boat lost its bearings, bringing its 
seasick passengers home at 6.45 a.m 
to a crowd of 5,000 frantic relatives 
But the Spectator was established in 
Hamilton 

In the 20s, the Spec settled the 
Herald’s hash with another circulation 
campaign in which they gave away 
$30,000 worth of mamma dolls. Soon 
after, the Southams quietly acquired 
their rival which they ran until 1936 
when Hamilton became a one-paper 
town 

Today the Spec blankets the com 
munity, giving its readers morecolumns 
of news than the mighty Toronto Star 
Its founder, William Southam, Sr 
hated the flashy modern brand of 
journalism but believed in giving his 
readers their money’s worth. The paper 
sells for three cents but runs no local 
news on page one unless a local story is 
of world importance. Murders, unless 
they involve people like Evelyn Dick, 
go onto page seven where Hamilton 
ians have long since learned to find city 
copy 

The Southams’ second paper was the 
Ottawa Citizen which William’s eldest 
son Wilson acquired with $4,000 capital 
and a secondhand typesetting machine 
in 1897. The Citizen’s problems have 
been of a different nature. Its editor, 
C. A. Bowman, followed the maverick 
tendencies of Wilson and his brother 
Harry and plumped hard for Christian 
Science, Social Credit and a host of 
unorthodox ideas until he retired in 
1945. 

A fiery editorialist, Bowman once 
goaded Sir Wilfrid Laurier into a 
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Seashore, mountains, 
lakes... 


vacation fun galore anywhere in 





East or West, there's 


Canada — and a Canadian 


National train to take you there! 


You'll be well looked after all 
the way — by train, cruise ship 
to Alaska, or in famous Canadian 
National year-round hotels and 
resorts at Jasper, Minaki and 
Pictou. You'll see Canada 


better on a Canadian 


National vacation! 


If you really want fo see Canada, 


go Canadian National. 


You'll enjoy courtesies, depend- 
able service . . . you'll travel in 
comfort, in accommodations to 
suit your travel budget — draw- 
ing room, compartment, bed- 
room, duplex roomette, berth or 


coach ... you'll arrive refreshed. 


NATIONA 


SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 
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RAILWAY 








W HAT A DIFFERENCE it makes to peas ‘n 
carrots when vou lavish Allsweet on them! 
Allsweet's delicate, natural flavour brings out the 
wucy goodness of vegetables Use guest quatlits 
Allsweet for all vour baking! It's delicious on 
toast and hot breads too. Milk makes the 
flavour of Allsweet: this quest qualify margarine 
has the same high nutritional value all the vear 
round Keep a pound or two in your refrigerator 
HEARD aBbouUT the Swift plan for getting 
Wallace Brothers’ Rose Pattern A-1 Plus Qualits 
silverware at a marvellous saving? Write today 
for full details of how vou can use Allsweet 
cartons to collect vour set of lovely silverplate 


Swift Canadian Co Limited 


SWIFT 
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threat to pull government ads out of 
the paper. In 1916 he caused another 
unholy roar by pointing out that the 
Ross rifle, standard issue to the Cana- 
dian Army, was jamming badly. The 
Hon. Robert Rogers threatened to jail 
the Citizen’s editors but the Ross was 
replaced. 

Twenty-five years and one war later 
Bowman and his bosses again faced 
jail when he was haled before the courts 
for another editorial which seemed to 
suggest that the soldiers return to 
Canada with Bren guns loaded. Bow- 
man insisted he meant the soldiers do 
their shooting with ballots, not bullets 
and the paper was found not guilty 
Harry Southam, the publisher, was so 
angry at this threat to jail him that 
he sold his magnificent collection of 
French paintings which he had _in- 
tended willing to the National Gallery 


Still a Strait-Laced Citizen 


Like the Spectator the Citizen plays 
down crime news, but for a different 
reason Harry Southam is a strong 
Christian Scientist and the paper looks 
a good deal like the Christian Science 
Monitor. At one time reporters re 
ceived Christian Science literature with 
their pay cheques and, in hiring men, a 
Citizen questionnaire asked pointedly 
whether they drank or not. Preference 
went to teetotalers 

Managing editor Bob Southam, 
Harry’s big black-haired son, who is 
no fervent churchman, has modified 
this policy somewhat but the Citizen 
is still a fairly strait-laced paper. It 
once played down a sensational murder 
case so much that its editors grew 
apprehensive and sent reporters out to 
get statements from the clergy approv 
ing this reticence Other Southam 
papers, which ordinarily have little in 
common, run a daily Bible text, sup- 
plied by Harry, which is the same as 
that selected for reading by the 
Christian Science Church 

In 1936, while the Citizen was 
staunchly espousing Social Credit, the 
Southams’ two Alberta papers were 
bitterly attacking it. Premier Aberhart 
approved Citizen editorials at one 
moment and shouted to his followers 
to cancel Calgary Herald subscriptions 
at another Twenty - four hundred 
followed this advice in one week In 
Edmonton the Social Credit Legisla 
ture tried to jail a Journal reporter for 
a slighting reference and the paper won 
the only Pulitzer award ever given out 
side the U. S. for standing up to the 
government 

‘**Most people will marvel at the long 
time it takes for the heads of the House 
of .Southam to communicate their 
policies to the Alberta branches of their 
enterprise,”’ the Calgary Albertan com 
mented in bewilderment. Actually, the 
Southams let the Alberta papers run 
their own show 

The Southams invaded the West in 
1908 to buy the Calgary Herald, a 
paper which was as raw as the frontier 
When its schoolmaster editor, T. B 
Braden, wrote an editorial that rancher 
J. J. McHugh didn’t like, McHugh 
strode into the office and pasted him 
full in the face. Another editor, Hugh 
St. Q. Cayley, had been jailed for 
ittacking the courts. He was taken to 
jail by a torchlight procession headed 
by a brass band which stopped at each 
bar en route, allowing Cayley to make 
an impassioned speech on freedom of 
the Press from the w igon box The 
Herald was the sort of paper which in 
the 1896 election campaign assigned a 
photographer to stalk the Hon. John 
Oliver in hopes of catching him drunk 
enough to run a damaging photo on 
page one 

Rivalry was fierce when the 
Southams took over. When the Her- 
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ald’s pet dog went missing thx Si 
tion News offered to run a free « ed 
ad to help ‘find it. Herald m are 
touched by this generosity ur the 
News announced in bold headlir it 
its ad had found the creature ict 
had been bound and gagged he 
paper’s back room all the time 

The paper was purchased on ilf 
of the Southams by Hon. | )} 
James Hossack ‘‘Bertie’ W. ids 
C.M.G., a stubby bristling man with 
a white waxed mustache and a ; n 
nial rose in his buttonhole, who bec ime 
a Boy Scout leader, Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce president, and like is 
gin with water 

In 1912 Woods acquired the Edmor 
ton Journal as the fourth Sou I 
newspaper 

Under the Southams the Joi 
fought an uphill struggle against Fr 
Oliver’s Bulletin, which was _ the 
paper. But in the end the Journal! 
One method was to create an im; 
sion of opulence by copying ads ou 
the Bulletin and running them fri 
In the early 20s the Bulletin stop, 
publication for six months and si: 
then has never regained position 

In 1925 the Bulletin’s new publish: 
Charles EF. Campbell, unable to get 
Canadian Press franchise, _ bitte: 
attacked the Southams as a “hug 
printing octopus” exploiting the We 
with “insidious propaganda.” Berti 
Woods was at the time president of CI 
Six months later in a front page ed 
torial Campbell apologized to 
Southams and not long after his pa; 
was granted a franchise 

Today neither the Journal nor 
Herald finds it necessary to bestir its« 
unduly to maintain its comfortal 
lead position. There are more Heralds 
sold in Calgary than there are hon 
and publisher John Southam (Wils« 
son) has plenty of time for hunti 
fishing and skiing 

Nothing much has happened on t 
Herald since its Cherokee city | 
reporter, Chief Buffalo Child Li 
Lance, dropped a fake bomb int 
council meeting, causing one city fat 
to leap out of the window 

Nothing much has happened on 
Journal since its former mana 
editor, Cliff Wallace, turned it int 
carbon copy of the Toronto S 
In one hit-and-run accident he rat 
photographs of surviving relat 
including two maiden aunts in M 
cine Hat 


The Trib is Nice to Eaton's 


Things are more hectic in Win 
where the Tribune operates as the 
paper in the group that has alway 
to play second fiddle The 
shaggy ghost of John W. Dafos 
late editor of the Winnipeg Free | 
still haunts the town Tribun 
porters covering Canadian Club 
eons often wince as guest spe 
preface their remarks with 
eulogy to Dafoe 

A Free Press taunt in 1890 
swarthy R. L. Richardson to 
the fledgling Trib The Free | 
having gobbled up its two compet 
stood alone in a town that had s« 
newspapers die in 30 years. Ri 
son’s first editorial referred to a 
ter and powerful enemy” atten 
to muzzle the Press (the Free Pri 
boasted exclusive wire service ! 
Richardson hired corresponden 
Minneapolis to scalp the paper 
wire the news to him 

In the ensuing 60 years the T'r! 
vainly tried to wrest circulatior 
its rival. Trib circulation has 
tinued to go up, but Free Press ci 
tion has always gone higher 

M. E. Nichols, a former Wi 

Continued on page 40 
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MILK builds a healthy nation 
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YESTERDAY ... milking was a slow and tiring task 
_ ee ee iS 
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Canadians consumed 14" billion pounds of milk in 1949... 


an average of 430 quarts per person. Modern machines enabled 


farmers to produce it, in spite of help shortage. 


It takes a lot of hard work to produce 
milk. Cows have to be milked twice a day, 
7 days a week. For every cow inthe herd, 
it is necessary to put up at least 1!» tons 
of hay, 3 tons of silage and a ton of grain 
for winter feeding, plus half a ton of 
straw for bedding. 


In spite of wartime and post-war short- 
age of help, dairy farmers have continued 
to produce milk in abundance ... with the 
aid of modern tractors and power-farming 


EVERY CANADIAN BENEFITS WHEN FARMERS ARE PROSPEROUS 


equipment. Tractor-powered machines 
multiply the amount of field work a man 
can do ina day. Modern power milkers 
enable one man to milk as many cows in 
an hour as 3 men can milk by hand. 


Milk builds healthy payrolls as well as 
healthy people. Farm income from the 
sale of 14'2 billion pounds of milk in 
1949 went out to buy millions of dollars 
worth of goods made by town and city 
workers. 


MAS SEY- 
HARRIS 


ACA 1AN PITITAICT 
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By barrel, 
by ship, 
and long rail haul. 


In the early days of the 
Mutual Life of Canada, 

few people realized the 

vast riches that would 

be wrested from this 

great Canadian land. | 
Oil for lubrication and 

light had to come by 

ship and rail from other 
countries, perhaps to be 
hauled by horse or man 

| to its ultimate destina- 
tion. Now enterprising 
investment is working 


great changes. 


? THE 








MUTUAL [FE 


of CANADA 


LIFE INSURANCE AT LOW NET COST 





Continued from page 38 
newsman, took over the Tribune as 
managing director when the Southams 
bought the paper in 1920. In his first 
six months Nichols lost the company 
$50,000 and headed for Ottawa to 
hand in his resignation. Wilson 
Southam waved him back and from 
then on the paper made money. 

Under Nichols the Liberal-Agrarian 
Tribune became Conservative, but in 
local politics Nichols pragmatically 
supported labor. In 1922 he launched 
an attack on the privately owned 
Winnipeg Electric Co. The issue be- 
came so hot that merchants pulled their 
ads out of the paper and people meeting 
Nichols on the street refused to talk to 
him. 

The paper gained prestige but lost 
circulation. It was down to 14,000 
when the Free Press quarreled with 
Eaton’s over ad rates. When the 
department store pulled its ads from 
the Free Press for six weeks housewives 
rushed to buy the Trib and circulation 
soared to 57,000 at one point. Tribune 
men haven’t forgotten this and still 
give department stores easy treatment. 

Tribune men were forced to work 
hard and perhaps because of this the 
paper has become a spawning centre for 
the rest of the group. The editors of the 
Calgary Herald and Ottawa Citizen, 
the publisher of the Vancouver Pro- 
vince, and the heads of the Southams’ 
Ottawa, Washington and London bur- 
eaus all started on the Tribune. 

All this striving sometimes produced 
comic results. When city editor Fred 
O’Malley, in a burst of enthusiasm, 
decided to have a crack at personally 
capturing The Strangler, a homicidal 
sex maniac who was terrifying the 
town, the police very nearly shot him 
in the belief that he was the strangler. 

On one occasion the Trib set up a 
comprehensive Readers’ Service to all 
Winnipegers who could, by phoning 
the city desk, get any question ans- 
wered. Trib reporters used to harass 
their friends on night desk by keeping 
up a running fire of obscure questions. 
One night a woman phoned the desk 
and asked: ‘‘What shall I do with my 
sick squirrel?” 

The night man, beside himself from 
his bouts with the World Almanac and 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, told her 
exactly what to do with it. 

That ended the Readers’ Service. 

In the middle 30s Nichols moved to 
the Vancouver Province as publisher. 
Some of his frustration in beating his 
head against the brick wall of John 
Dafoe’s mighty paper may be read 
into a remark in his book on the Cana- 
dian Press. In all his years in Winnipeg, 
he said, Dafoe never mentioned the 
Tribune once by name. Today 
Tribune editors still attack their rival. 
The Free Press has yet to reply. 

The Southams got most of their 
newspapers cheaply in the days before 
they became big business. But it cost 
$1,500,000 to buy the Vancouver Daily 
Province in 1923, a sum that must have 
delighted its owner, Walter Nichol (no 
relation to M. E.). A former editor on 
William Southam’s Hamilton Specta- 
tor, Nichol had departed after being 
told he’d never be any good as a news- 
paperman. He ended up as Lieut.- 
Governor of B. C. with the Province 
making him $1,000 clear profit a day. 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly. 


The demand for coples to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription. To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the “expiration” notice. 











Before the Southams moved into 
Vancouver the seeds of an intense 
rivalry that has made the city a lively 
newspaper town had already been 
planted. From the first the Province 
announced it would grind no axe and it 
stayed on the fence about everything 
except the rival World whose publisher, 
L. D. Taylor, later a perennial Van- 
couver mayor, had once been fired by 
Walter Nichol. 

When the Province announced it had 
twice the World’s circulation the World 
sued it’ for libel. When the Province 
stole the World’s exclusive U.P. copy 


by hiring fast rewrite men to revamp | 


it Taylor wrote a phony story about a 
tidal wave and planted a fake paper 
with a Province office boy. The 
Province smeared the spurious tale all 
over the front page to its own subse- 
quent embarrassment. 

Competition was so strong that the 
World couldn’t wait for Rudyard 
Kipling to die but announced his 
demise in a late edition. Kipling dis- 
comfited the World by living for an- 
other two dozen years. When the 
World was finally sold it was the 
Province that scooped it on its own 
story. 


Accident In Medicine Hat 


The Province has had some notable 
scoops. In 1918 its editor, Roy Brown, 
got a tip from a CPR telegrapher that a 
code message to Montreal had included 
the symbol for “‘lost with all on board.”’ 
This could only refer to the Princess 
Sofia, just reported safely stranded ona 
rock off the Alaska Coast. In an agony 
of indecision Brown finally splashed 
the story on page one, knowing he’d 
have to leave town if the ship wasn’t 
sunk. An hour after the paper ap- 
peared the CPR was still refusing 
comment, but Brown was right and 
the paper had the biggest scoop of the 
decade. 

Years later reporter Charles Woods- 
worth, now editor of the Ottawa 
Citizen, scooped the breeches off his 
rivals by donning climbing boots and 
scaling treacherous Mount Cheam to 
reach a crashed CPA plane which had 
been lost for months. Just last year 
Province reporter Don McClean and 
photographer Ray Munro, disguised as 
Stanley Park lovers, captured a sex 
criminal and saw him sentenced to a 
year in jail. 

While other papers came and went 
the Province held a healthy lead over 
its rivals. Then the strike reversed 
positions in Vancouver and, like the 
Tribune, the Province finds itself 
second paper. It has upped its promo- 
tion budget to $150,000 a year and 
hired time on four radio stations, but 
competition is tough and the paper is 
a good 20,000 behind its pre-strike 
circulation. 

Setbacks of this nature notwith- 
standing, the Southam company is 
continuing to expand. In 1948 it pur- 
chased the Medicine Hat News. The 
Southams, who at one time or another 
have also been in the crushed stone, 
real estate and department store 
businesses, like to say that they got 
into the newspaper business more or 
less by accident. They acquired the 
News in this manner. They followed 


their practice of never openly going out | 


and seeking a paper to buy. A group of 
Medicine Hat businessmen came _ to 
them and asked them to take the paper 
over. 

A few more accidents of this nature 


and the Southam papers will blanket 
William | 


Canada as effectively as 
Southam’s original paper, the Specta- 
tor, blankets Hamilton. » 


(This is the last of three articles on the 
Southam family and its newspapers.) 
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To-day, miles of pipe 
line carry it swiftly. 


Canada’s newest pipe 
line will transport 
129,950 barrels of oil a 
day, through 1,150 miles 
from the oil fields 

of the west to the 
consuming centres of 
industry. While providing 
protection for our homes 
and families, life 
insurance companies 

like the Mutual Life of 
Canada also make capital 
available for such projects 
which benefit us all. 


Truly, The Mutual has 


grown with Canada. 
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Socialists are Still Stunned 
Continued from page 3 


: or how tiny the head. 

‘That is only partially true,’ says 
sir Stafford Cripps. ‘“The Government 

not spending this money on itself. It 
; in fact paying for a lot of things that 

su the people--would have to pay if 
we did not do it for you. Take the 
National Health Service, for example. 
We pay your hospital fees, we give you 
ree false teeth, to say nothing of wigs, 
nd we pay you old-age pensions as 
ell as child allowances. This is fairer 
i! around than in the bad old days 
because we take most from the people 
vho have the most but we distribute 
n the basis of absolute equality.” 

If human beings were purely logical 
that would be a powerful argument, at 
iny rate to the lower income groups. 
Kut mankind has never been logical 
from the day that Adam, out of sheer 
curiosity, took a bite at the apple 

l'ake, for example, a healthy young 
man or woman. What interest have 
they in doctors? What is the lure of 
teeth or wigs to them, or the prospect 
of a free burial? They are young and 
herefore vibrant with life. They want 
fun and adventure. In short they want 
to live while the grass is green and not 
wait for the ice age. To them the word 

security’’ has no more lure than the 
offer of a hair restorer at a reduced fee 

They want to go to the movies but 
Sir Stafford raises a warning finger 
ind says he will have to exact enter- 
tainment tax to pay for the health 
service. They buy a package of 20 
cigarettes and Sir Stafford takes exactly 
200°, as a tax. They may even be so 
irresponsible as to want a pint of beer 
at the pub but Sir Stafford’s bony hand 
is on their shoulder. Wherever they 
turn the Treasury is at hand to exact 
its ounce of flesh. 

In fact so huge is the tax collected 
on beer and tobacco that our entire Air 
Force, Army and Navy, plus our Euro 
pean and overseas commitments, de 
pend upon this revenue. Since we are in 
the grip of logic it might be argued that 
very nonsmoker or nondrinker is a 
traitor even though a conscientious 
bjector. I am not certain but that a 

w should be passed compelling people 

» smoke and drink. 


No Spare Cash To Risk 


It is true that in this year’s Budget 
(‘ripps made a small income taxation 
mcession which would benefit the 
workers but, to balance this generosity, 
e put an extra tax on petrol. “After 
petrol is a luxury,” said Douglas 

y who is second-in-command to the 
hancellor of the Exchequer 
“How can you say that? 
e usually courteous Anthony Eden 
Private motoring does not represent 
; of the petrol used in Britain. ‘This 
x means that transport charges will 
crease and everybody will have to 
iy more in the shops.” 

In fact the position of Sir Stafford 
id the taxpayers is rather like that of 
farmer who scatters the grain for the 
ens to eat and then plunges among the 
ens to see how much of the grain he 
in get back before they eat it. I do not 
magine that this performance is con 

fined to Britain alone but our hens are 
ertainly looking groggy 

It is a basic plank of Socialism that 
he government is a better spender of a 

citizen’s money than the citizen him 
self. They say that if people had money 
n their pockets they would buy things 
ind thus send up the price and cause 
inflation So the Chancellor puts on 
purchase tax to stop you buying Inan 
ibsent-minded moment recently I 
ordered two suits from my tailor. When 


snapped 





I got his bill I wrote to him that I had 
only bought two suits not his whole 
shop. But what I had really done was 
endow Cripps with a lot of money, part 
of which would be returned to me in the 
form of a food subsidy. 

The drain of taxation has become so 
heavy that the good old British habit 
of thrift has gone by the board. The 
National Savings movement in Britain 
has always been well supported but last 
year for the first time the withdrawals 
were greater than the investments 
considerably greater. 

Cripps explained to Parliament that 
this was disappointing but not serious 
It could be met by the Chancellor 
budgeting for a surplus and thus 
achieving our saving for us. In other 
words he would take more from us than 
he needed for expenditure and thus we 
would save without knowing it 

This liquidation of private savings is 
however, doing away with what is 
known as “risk money” for investment 
A young Northcliffe or a Beaverbrook 
could not raise the money today to 
create a newspaper, nor could a Nuffield 
build an empire of cheap motor cars 
There is still some investment money 
but it is for safe ventures. The gamble 
has been shaken out of private enter 
prise. 


John Citizen Pays the Bill 


But the biggest Socialist headache 
is nationalization. On paper it seemed 
so right that essential services and 
industries should be taken out of the 
hands of private shareholders and 
management and run by the State 
Therefore the Socialists took over coal, 
railways, gas, electricity and long 
distance road transport. If the election 
had not halted them they would be 
taking over steel, cement, insurance 
and sugar 

The trouble with nationalization 
quite outside the sluggishness of bur 
eaucratic management, is that the 
State is at once the owner and the 
consumer. Thus when the cost of coal 
rises the State-owned railroads have 
to raise their passenger and freight 
rates to pay the increased cost of State 
owned coal. Under normal conditions 
the railways might refuse to pay more 
or threaten to develop diesel engines 
and find means of cutting down their 
coal consumption. ‘The State cannot 
defy the State. So up goes the price of 
gas, electricity and rail transport be- 
cause the coal mines demand more for 
their commodity 

As a taxpayer I am part owner of all 
these ventures but have I the right to 
protest? Parliament itself is not 
allowed to debate the nationalized 
industries for, as the Socialists rightly 
say. it would be intolerable if the boards 
of management had to answer to Par 
liament for their day-to-day adminis- 
tration 

Nor can Socialism permit any rivalry 
to the nationalized industries. Short 
distance transport is still under private 
ownership and when the railway rates 
were raised a lot of customers turned to 
free-enterprise ro id transport W here 
upon Cripps put a S31, purchase 
tax on lorries, which is what trucks are 
called in England 

I do not condemn the Government 
for this. Nationalization cannot hope 
to compete with private enterprise and 
therefore 1t must have no competitors 
But the plain man, our old friend John 
Citizen, finds that by the time he 
purchases something in the shops it Is 
he who has to pay for the increased 
cost of coal, gas electricity and trans 
port and all the rest of the house 
that Socialism built 

Therefore a considerable section of 
the Socialist party is now for declaring 
a policy of no more nationalization. In 
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Don't deny vourself the 
convenience Ot neu-car 
ownership! Enjoy new-car 
driving satisfaction, freedom 
from trouble, economy! 
Compare the prices of Ford’s 
famous Kritish-Built Prefect 
i-Door Sedan and Anglia 
2-Door Sedan. They are the 
lowest-priced British-built cars 
in Canada. You save on gas, 
with up to 40 miles per 
gallon. You save on upkeep, 
with traditional Ford quality. 
You save on service—with 
over 1100 Ford-Monarch 
Dealers and Mercury- 
Lincoln-Meteor Dealers to 
serve vou, Coast to coast. See 
your Dealer today ' Ask about 
the low down payment. 
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OSTS LESS 


IN THE LONG RUN 


UAKER STATE MOTOR OIL is made from 100% 

pure Pennsylvania grade crude oil. It is refined 
with the most modern oil processing equipment ... 
and technical skill unsurpassed in the industry. It is 
the finest motor oil, we believe, produced anywhere 
in the world. 





QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 





f e battle 1 ving at this moment 
fo e Socialists are holding a confer- 
nce to ind evolve an election 


nrovram. But if there is to be no more 


nationalization W ' 

Socialism” Was it for the maintenance 
fo State socialized half free that 
he ¢ I ou t? 

Already one can see the changing 
end in Cle Attlee’s ministerial 
ippointments Strangers who visit 

Parliament ir debate must 

nade wi side is which, for the 
r ded f toil has small 
n ivancement in the Labor 

Party « lay The rugged plain- 

speaking trade unionist M.Ps sit on 

the back b hes and listen to young 
men who have been t » exclusive schools 

id then to Oxford) expound the 
woile ’ ! people s party 


hus the Socialist party moves from 


he Le toward the centre while the 
Conservatives move from the Right 
toward the same spo In the middle 
of the road stand the little band of 
Liberal survivors wondering at what 


the purpose of 
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moment they will be c: d to deat} 
by the converging forces 

The ordinary citizen ks on 
bewilderment. He sees t full en 
ployment continues and ; glad Itis 
a comfort to him to kn t Sickness 
will never again impover him. He jg 


pleased that food prices 
by subsidies, that his children get goog 
free meals at school, and that hig og. 
age pension 18 waiting [ m. Above 
all he wants to be man _ being 
and not a statistic 

But he has so little m: 
His wages are bigger th ver befor 
but wherever he turns the Chancelly 
is taking some of the mo: back. Hi 
begins to wonder if it wi 
or if this is a life sentenc: 

That is why Socialisn facing its 


Kept dowr 


to Spend 


er chang 


biggest crisis. It has cor 1p against 
the unpredictable problem of humar 
nature which has never responded 
to regimentation withou rotest, | 
do not know the answer. Perhaps it is 
sufficient into the day to state 


problem. * 





This Is How Mamma 
Planned It 


into the boys that the customer has to 
be satisfied 
Just as good business were the big 


ids the Steinbergs ran when, a couple 


of years ago, they began to fly fish from 
Yarmouth, N.S., to Montreal. There’d 
be the maritime picture of a fishing 
fleet setting out at 5 a.m., landing with 


the catch at the home port at 11 a.m 
Then in the salty sunlight the Mont- 


real-bound fish were filleted, refriger- 


ited, put on the plane, and less than 
24 hours after they were hauled out of 


the sea they’d be in Steinberg stores 


selling brisk 
They } e flown in strawberries, too 
"hey tell of a woman who turned up 


it the Belanger Street store one day. 
| 


Sampied a strawberry ind declared in 


Prince Edward Island drawl that she 
knew the very patch where that berry 
had come from ist outside Char 
lottetown. For curiosity’s sake Nathan 
tried to check on this and found out it 
could easily e been possible. Some 
of the berri had been bought from 
that very ¢ 

One January ipple market was 
deader than Julius Caesar. Ste inberg’s 
had encouraged the apple growers to 
build cold stor U for their fruit These 
were packed, but peoy le didn't want 
apples So the 28 Steinberg stores 
baked and displayed giant ipple pies 
later donated hospitals or charitable 
groups nd offered peeling knife of 
good § ste¢ re with every basket of 
ipples I he eaW 7,000 peeling 
Knives, whi n t 27,000 58-cent 
baskets of apples qd, and the cold 
Storages of M nptied of their 
last apple 

This ve tt “teinbergs turned their 
minds to pron the British Colum 
bia Newton a; ihey baked a giant 
ple again ! ) inches across. 
weighed LAO Tt nd required 10 Ibs. of 
flour 7 Ibs i shortening, 90 Ibs. of 
Newton ipples and ) ids. of sugar 


Montrea ers 


iraged to bake 
their own pies 


on proport ions 


they liked 


and write to ex; 
Newton apples 


. prizes for 
a letters were b full Of groceries 
and apples. Again the rop Was sold out 
and the storage emptied 


When the Steinhe rgs were looking 
for suitable homes for their first batch 
of giant pies they ran into somewhat 


| 


SUSpICLOUS Opposition Che 


Sisters at 


the Ste. Justine Hospita Crippled 


Children were asked if they'd accept 
pie as a treat for the kid What d 
they want us to do for it’ they asked 
hesitantly. 

They were assured it w ist a gift 
Warily the nuns accepted 

Next time there were pies to give 
away (and ice cream to go with them 
the reception at Ste. Justine’s was 
entirely different: fluttery, warm and 
gay 


w for tne 


Things are very different 1 


Steinbergs from the time Sam quit 
school at 14 to deliver eries for 
Mamma. He was a wiry 1, curly 
haired kid with a handeart 1 a mem 
ory which made him re« i West 
mount party the other day iddress 
of an early customer 

“You used to live at 15 planade 
didn’t you?” he asked a ft guest 

“Yes. How did you kn 

“IT delivered groceries | for you 
30 years ago,”’ said presiden! Sam 


Carriage Trade Came By 


The family lived in tw: s above 
1423 Main Street where st store 


a deep and narrow litt ce, Was 


located. Mamma’s two ns were 
cleanliness and superior She 
was lucky having five boy 

Nathan Steinberg lau; Scrub 


bing every inch of that st soa} 
and water on our hand Knees 


every Saturday was as 1! and 
unavoidable as a Saturday 

‘‘Mamma,”’ Sam said « Ost 
early days, ‘‘you’re selling expen 
sive French walnuts for t! price 
people down the street se! neaper 
kind.” 

“That’s why people | mins 
back,’” Mamma said. 

‘““But where’s the profit 

“We don’t lose any em 
Mamma said. 

Those were the days Ww! une 
fun for a customer used to “t 
ing. Thirty minutes for ¢ ola 
pound of coffee was par © con 
versational course. 

‘Why do you waste so time 
with those people who alwe my 
one thing?’’ Sam would pro 

“They go away satisi sald 
Mamma. “You must kee} cus 
tomers happy.” 

Ida Steinberg and her s most 
hidden by huge shopping bas wer 
a familiar sight at the } ours 
market, in those early Mont ea 
ings. The tradition of | reful 

ness 


Steinberg shopping and the \ 
Continued on page 
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Sea stories, passed down through gen- 
erations, recall the saga of Canada’s 
ships. Of tall square riggers sweeping 
down the gulf. And fishing sloops reap- 

ing their silver harvest on the fog- 
wreathed banks. Through three short 
centuries, Canadian ships have traced 

our growth to Nationhood. 

The story of Canada’s growth is told with 
all its power in Canada Unlimited—an illus- 
trated, 144-page book published by the 
O’Keefe Foundation. For your copy send 25 


canada Mnyrlem led 


cents in cash (No stamps or cheques, 
please) to Canada Unlimited, Dept. 
R, O’Keefe House, Toronto, Ontario. 
Please print your name and address 
clearly. 
Your money will be donated to the 
Canadian Citizenship Council . . . 
a group of service, welfare, fraternal 
and other organizations. The aim of this 
council is to acquaint new Canadians with the 
opportunities offered by democratic citizen- 
ship in Canada. 


Pair Vo 


OKnKeefes 


BREWING COMPANY LIMITED 
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TRAVEL WHEREVER YOU LIKE 
AND AVERAGE 


40-50 


MILES TO THE GALLON 


“The World’s Supreme 


Small Car’ 


MORRIS 


Minor 





Built in the finest British tradition of quality and durability, 


Morris Minor 
New 


riding stability 


streamlined 


vives big 


and many other modern features make 


car comfort with small car economy. 


stvling—new, more powerful engine 


Minor the keenest motoring value in the world. 









the 


greater 
the Morris 


MORRIS oxvorp 


REMEMBER! You re always CLOSE t 


complete service 


readily 


Morr is dealer . 


available. 


owe it to your budget to see the MORRIS. 


TOLEDO MOTORS LTD. 


Montreal 


OXFORD MOTORS LTD. 


Vancouver 


DISTRIBUTORS 


JAMES L. COOKE MOTORS LTD. 
Toronto 


Winnipeg 


All parts and 


Before you buy any car—you 


JAMES L. COOKE MOTORS (WESTERN) LTD. 








..Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 


caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 
relieved with 













Continued from page 42 
to pay top prices for top goods has 
grown with farmers to the point where, 
these days, they wait until a Steinberg 
buyer appears and let him set the 
prices. 

At first by word of mouth the news 
about a good little shop on the Main 
got around. Many of the supplying 
farmers had relatives in the city who 
knew that the goods at Steinberg’s 
were first-class quality. Through the 
kitchens the word reached the parlors 
and carriage trade from Westmount 
began to arrive. Mamma Steinberg 
bought the store next door, then 
another one in 1926 on Bernard 
Avenue By 1930 there were four 
Steinberg stores, deliveries were made 
by horse and cart, Jack and Sam were 
working full time and young Nathan, 
Max and Morris were at high school 


A Giveaway in Ottawa 


‘‘Mamma’s idea was that we should 
work together,’’ Nathan says “Of 
course, there was the normal family 
squabbling. Whichever of the boys 
got up first snitched the best shirts and 
tiesthat sort of thing. But we've 
always worked together and we all still 
like getting together in the evenings, 
though we're married now and all have 
families.’ 

They’ve based their job of selling 
groceries on Mamma’s maxims and on 
research, psychology, and shrewd acu- 
men of opportunity. It’s paid off. Last 
month they opened their Queen Mary 
Road Store, the largest self-serve shop 
in Canada. American chain-store 
operators send observers to look at 
Steinberg methods. At a recent inter- 
national food conference Gerald 
Huxley, British head of the Interna- 
tional Tea Bureau, judged them the 
world’s finest merchandisers 

The Steinberg brothers, looking up 
from their poached eggs in the bleak 
employees’ cafeteria at the Hochelaga 
Street warehouse, any workday noon 
hour, will smile modestly and say 
they're only trying to do their best 

Their best includes a lot of firsts in 
Canadian marketing. They were first 
in 100° self-service in meats; first to 
put in a conveyor belt in getting 
merchandise to the cashbox; first to 
have music piped into the stores; first 
to introduce a self-service coffee grinder 
and the day-by-day fresh eggs. Their 
parking lots beside the stores were an 
innovation in their day; 
ing is novel to the 
awards regularly 

Constant promotion 
berg’s in the news 
stunts have 


their advertis- 
point of winning 


Stein- 
mes these 


keeps 
Somet 
an unexpected extra twist 
Such as the surprise end to the Stein- 
berg’s cooking school in Ottawa. There 
were daily raffled prizes, including 
toasters, bags of groceries and fruit. 
for the housewives attending. On the 
fifth day two plain-clothesmen turned 
up. “It’s illegal,’ they 
raffle for prizes.”’ 

“Is it illegal,’’ asked the Ste inberg’s 
man, “to give them away”?”’’ The detec 
tives didn’t think it was. So the 750 
women attending the class lined up and 
the prizes of toasters, as well as the 
display of groceries, canned 
flowers and fruit, were 
Everyone got something. It was quite 
legal. And it did nothing to harm the 
Steinberg name in Ottawa 

In 1938 the Quebec Government 
congratulated Steinberg’s for 


stated, “‘to 


goods 


handed out 


raising 
the quality of egg production in the 
province and pointed out that Stein 
berg’s had sold more eggs in the year 
than the whole Dominion had exported. 


his year Steinberg’s will sell more 


than 25 million eggs 
Even in the depression years between 
1931 and 1934 the Steinbergs opened 
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11 stores. Their program includ 
new stores each year. They go 
this with scientific precision 
longer will there be headaches s 
the Masson Street store, whi 
built out upon fields which se« 
likely place for a building boom 
boom didn’t materialize and fo; 
the store was a total loss until t} 
finally grew around it. 

Steinberg researchers now por 
a huge map of Montreal figuri 
population centres and popu 
movements. Then the const: 
department under Max (Intervi: 
Max: “Did you study architect 
Sam answers: ‘‘No, he studied cd: 
ing groceries by horse and cart 
to work. The new Steinberg stor 
like the newest movie theatres 
view, aluminum-trimmed glass { 
shiny bright facade, columnless 
iors in fluorescent-lighted pastel s! 
wide aisles. 

The counters are at eye level 
less, all open. The selection is bass 
Sam’s maxim, “The secret of s« 
vice is that the item must be o: 
counter or you lose the sale.’ 
month each store manager gets a br 
sales promotion booklet which ad 
on everything from how to stack 
celery most attractively 
tables are packaged; all are trin 
and washed; same price) to wt 
expect in way of sales (“‘Be geared 
heavy traffic--cake sales in May 
always jumped 20 to 25 

All baked goods, meat pies, « 
made in Steinberg’s own kitchens 
dated. A day-old item is reduced 
five to 20 cents. 

During the war when refrigé 
counters could not be exported 
the U. 
their own. They 
and better shoppers’ carriages, wit 
decorated child’s seat attachment 


many 


also evolved bi 


In a Steinberg store the sho; 
moves about to the soft strair 
music while the staff, in star 


is ready to help to pict 
picked out ord 


uniforms, 
the personally 
home delivery. 


The Customer Is the Boss 


Sam was showing a visitor thr 
the warehouse recently. A youn 
in overalls looked up at the “H 
Jonesy,”’ and greeted the presid: 
the company with a_ cheerful 
Sam.’ In the Steinberg laundry 
Italian foreman was equally info 
‘“‘When’s our new quarters going 
ready, Sam? With all our new 
we're getting crowded here.”’ 

The possessive pronoun “‘our”’ 
out easily and is noticeable « 
where. All the more so to a v! 
perhaps, because of the know 
that friends had advised Ma 
Steinberg to change her name 
she hadn't 

For their 2,000 employees, b: 
benefits, welfare funds and em; 
ment insurance, the Steinbergs |! 
night school where any who wis! 
complete gaps in their educatior 
employee who shows particular pr 
in a particular line may be called 
personnel manager Sidney Capla! 
day. Caplan will say: ‘Would 
like to become a manager one da 
you would we'd like to shift 
through various counters and gi 
experience in other stores, in mer 
dising, in English or French, whic! 
you need, and in management.” 

Caplan also will tell a new emp! 
“It’s not only the way you tal! 
customers and the way you lo: 
them that'll make them feel good 
welcome —you must want to 
them.’ 

The customer is boss at Steinhé 
that’s how Mamma planned it. * 


over Ay ri 


S. the Steinbergs began to bu 


oO 
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Another FDR Heads For 
The White House 


Continued from page 14 


tions, had announced that she would 
ver be a candidate for elective office. 
Roosevelt-haters, who found their 
dership in the Hearst-McCormick- 
Patterson newspapers, seemed content 
.t Washington was safe and concen- 
ed its effort toward tearing apart 
great reputation President Roose- 

t had left as his monument 
hen it happened. Sol Bloom, for 


) years representative in Congress of 


New York City’s West Side district, 
lied in office in March, 1949. Young 
rank Roosevelt, who had been quietly 
itching for an opportunity to jump 
ito politics, set up a residence in the 
district and announced his candidacy 

His action was regarded as a joke 
by the Tammany district leaders who 
firmly controlled the election machine 
In the first place the district was pre- 
dominantly Jewish and had always 
elected a Jewish candidate with Tam- 
many-Democratic backing. Roose 
velt’s change of residence from fashion 
able Long Island to this middle-class 
section was too obvious. He was too 
young, too inexperienced, and _ his 
prewar reputation as a playboy was 
still too vivid. Tammany ignored his 
bid and gave the regular Democratic 
nomination to a popular middle-aged 
veteran of district politics, Municipal 
Court Justice Ben Shalleck 

When young Roosevelt obtained the 
backing of obscure groups of enthus 
iasts which called themselves the 
Liberal and Four Freedoms Parties, he 
defied Tammany and decided to run 
The betting was 15 to 1 Shalleck would 


win. 
For seven weeks young Frank cam 
paigned in the district from 8 a.m. to 
midnight. He rang every doorbell, ate 
innumerable corned beef sandwiches 
in delicatessen shops, flashed the Roose 
velt smile which was so remarkably like 
his father’s at 20 street-corner meetings 
every day, and on May 17 he con 
sunded the well-organized opposition 
winning the seat by a 2-1 margin 
Sensational repercussions — flowed 
m this victory. On the night of his 
ction both the New York Herald 
ibune and the New York Times 
blazoned the story across three 
umns of their front pages, over 
dowing all other news. Even before 
final count was in, the objective, 
nservative political commentators of 
th newspapers speculated that young 
sevelt was a strong candidate for 
governorship in 1950. 


\ Divorce at Election Time 


Within minutes of the announce 
nt of the result Roosevelt had 
racted to himself the most powerful 
mocratic leaders in the state, men 
recognized a vote-getter and a 
ndwagon, and who saw in this tall 


ndsome, vigorous politician a vehicle 
i trip to the White House, perhaps 
»6, most certainly in ’60 
One thing they knew: here was far 
d away the greatest natural vote 
tter New York State had produced 
ce another Roosevelt moved on 
itches to the Governor’s Mansion in 
8 
he Roosevelt-haters reacted as 
ugh the ghost of General Burgoyne 
re marching on Washington at the 
id of a column of Hessians. The 
‘ guns were pulled temporarily from 
elr attack on the late President’s 
emory and trained on the young man 
a subsequent issue of the New 
rker magazine a cartoon showed a 
ilbous-faced gentleman reclining un 


easily on an ornate bed, and a doctor 
beside him saying, ‘““Try not to dwell 
on it. Remember, ‘that boy’ isn’t in 
the White House yet.” 

Young Frank is indeed a long way 
from the White House and there are 
heavy storm clouds gathering across 
the tortuous journey. He is the only 
Roosevelt son who was born in 
Canada, in the family summer home at 
Campobello, N.B., and certain nervous 
Republicans have already declared 
him ineligible for the presidency. The 

J. S. Constitution states that the 
President must be “a native-born 
citizen of the United States 


Roosevelt's supporters consider this 


a hair-splitting point which, in the 
event that he reaches the stage of presi- 
dential nomination, would not be seri- 
ously entertained by his party or by his 
major opponents. The wording of the 
constitution, as it applies to the cir 
cumstances of Roosevelt’s place of 
birth, would be a matter for the 
Supreme Court to adjudicate and 
political leaders are inclined to leave 
it at that for the time being 

Much more serious is the vulner- 
ability of his personal life. It is tradi- 
tional that a healthy happy family 
status Is an essential condition for a 
successful political career A few 
months ago Roosevelt was divorced by 
the former Ethel Dupont, mother of 
his two young sons, and has since 
married Suzanne Perrin, member of a 
socially prominent New York family 

It was a “friendly” divorce and a 
curious one 1n this respect the very 
political considerations which made a 
divorce inadvisable for an ambitious 
young politician also made it inevi 
table The sheltered daughter of the 
Dupont dynasty does not care for 
politics or for the publicity attending it 
She had long tried to dissuade her hus 
band from entering the field. When he 
made his decision to run they de- 
cided that there was an unmistakably 
clear crossroads in their lives. While 
Frank was campaigning for this con- 
gressional seat Ethel slipped quietly to 
Ne \ ida ind established residence 


Badly Wounded on the Atlantic 


Ihe news leaked before voting day. 
That it did not harm Roosevelt at the 
polls does not dispose of the proble m 
It will doubtless rise to haunt him 
when he reaches the state and national 
arenas. Nor will the public, so often 
prodded by the changing marital status 
of the other Roosevelts, especially by 
the antics of brother Elliott, quickly 
forget 

I D.R Jr is no longer i playboy 
Whether or not he has outgrown the 
urge he no longer has the time. Besides 
his duties as a member of the House of 
Represent itives he is a senior partner 
in the huge law firm of Poletti, Dia 
mond, Roosevelt, Freidin and Mackay 
Speaking engagements take up all of his 
spare time But he is handsome, 
young, vigorous, wealthy, and he has 
not been seen in a nightclub in many 
months 

Most serious of all his political handi 
caps is the solid snarling enmity of 
powerful factions which he inherited 
from his father. Men with great follow 
ings and wide access to public attention 
have dedicated their careers to the 
ruin of the Roosevelt name, and this 
includes not only the widow of the late 
President but all his children. These 
men have formed themselves into a 
countercult to the millions who revere 
the memory of F. D. R. The attack is 
pushed unceasingly in Congress, in the 
Press. on the radio, and there is no 
limit to its virulence 

A recent series of articles sought to 
show, within the wide, shadowy libel 
laws of this country, that the late Presi- 
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vn TWO SECOND 


Within two seconds after starting, 
top-flight tap dancers hit the 
spectacular speed of 840 taps 
per minute! 
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And as this glass-of-water 
test proves, within two 
seconds after you take Aspirin, 
it goes to work, to bring you 


WHEN an ordinary headache, neuritic or neuralgic pain is 
making you miserable, take ASPIRIN for fast relief. 
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‘‘There’s No Doubt... 
THAT’S the Way to Whiteness!’’ 


The new Nugget All-Purpose White Cleaner keeps the white parts 
whiter. Nugget Brown or Black gets the coloured parts brighter. Each is 
easy to use... economical... lasting. Of course, for all-white shoes 
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dent and even Mrs. Roosevelt were of 
dubious moral character. A substantial 
part of the current congressional inves- 
tigation into Communist influences in 
the State Department was motivated 

redit Roosevelt. A 
ittacks must lead 





by an effort 


casual res 1eW oO! these 

one to believe preposterous as It may 
seem that the ultimate aim of the 
Roosevelt-haters is to prove that 
Franklin Roosevelt was literally a 


iring his term 


Kremlin secret agent 
of office 


Young Frank is highly 


conscious of 


this campaign. He has suffered it a 
long time During the war when all 
four Roosevelt sons were In uniform on 
combat duty vuung Frank was execu- 


»yver in the North 
illy wounded in 


tive officer on a destre 
Atlantk He was criti 
one engagement. When he returned to 


consciousness in the ship's bay his first 


words were Chis is going to disap- 
point a lot of people. They won't be 
satisfied until one of us gets killed.” 

In spite of these handicaps he has 


been selected by shrewd practical poli 
ticians as a man who Is likely to be a 
indidate for the White 


House before he reaches 45 


Demo rath 


The secret 
lies in his pe rsonality which is hardly 
less powerful than that of his father 
and in some 


He is four inches over six feet; he 


respects more engaging 


speaks well; his associates describe his 
mind as “quick and shrewd he is 
ambitious, and having been brought 
p in an atmosphere of high-level 
politics, he knows how to accept advice 
ind from whom to seek it 

Most importantly, he recognizes the 
ges Which have taken place in the 
during the past 20 





in scene 
years, changes which demand a differ 
ent attitude from that which guided 


his father to success 


A veteran Democratic leader, one who 


knew the late President throughout his 

career recentiy told his issociates 

‘Young Frank’? Right now he’s a much 

better politiciar than his father was at 
i much, much better politician 


Mr. Roosevelt With the Beef 


1 knew the te President as well 
White House rrespondent is 
e te Know t Presid From 





autumn of 1939 to summer of 1942 |] 


ittended the twice-a-week Press con 
ferences of the grey, handsome, aristo 
cratic Roosevelt. | w him surrounded 
by his cabinet, by the regal standards of 
his great thee [ was there when 
Churchill sat beside him in late Decem 
ber of 1941 I watched him from the 
gallery of the House when he « ime to 
Capitol Hill December 8 of that 
year to ask for ] iratior i War I 
studied the we é that grew on his 
lined face ir ne bled months of 
disaster in | nd the Middle 
East I felt i Knew 

Ihe first tin net DD. R., Jr., was 
on a cold, | t January of 
1948. The en father and 
son both shock rigued me 

It wa Sa | was week- 
ending in ( necticut country 
home of a New Y riend. Dinner 
had ended and iying gin 
rummy in the 

My nost ] y nk Roose- 
velt may coms gh He’s pro- 
mised me som: i 1 beef from 
his farm ] I ep freeze, you 
know. Just in f bomb drops and 


we're marooned 


> . + ? 
Presently é peared and 


said, ““Mr. Roosevelt ; arrived 

We went out t way. A one- 
ton truck had bee ) ed against the 
delivery entrance \ nt of 


i young 
man, bare-headed i slacks and a 


leather windbreaks commuting 
between the back of the truck and the 


kitchen, carrying great slabs of beef on 
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his shoulders. He sto; 
hello, breathed on his h 
them warm, and should: 
load of beef. 

My host said, “‘Come o; 
a drink, Frank. The kit: 
unload the truck.”’ 

“Hell, no,’’ replied t} 
scion, who had driven 
miles from his Long | 
“It’s too damned cold { 
house help. I'll get this st 
in a jiffy.” 

This was late at night 
hills of Connecticut y ip 
potential voters around 
This was not an act. ‘J 
nature of the man his 
trying to label a playboy 
son, an aristocrat 

We stayed up most of 
young Frank and I. We ¢ 
everything that came to 

politics, the world, Rus 
ourselves, and life gener 
when I went to bed hours 
knew the point which 
Frank different from his 
point which has sparked 
political career on whicl 
barked 

Ina word it is this: Pres 
velt loved the people y 
loves people 

For all his advanced 
political ideas President R¢ 
himself a grand seigneur 
and historian who recogni 
of one era and the possibilit 
one and nominated himsi 
reality to that new era. Hi 
of course, handsomely. H 
likened to George Washi 
there is more merit than idl: 
in the comparison. Washi: 
English autocrat who had 
common with the rabble 
against George III, nothi 
except a sense of history 
common revolutionaries 
which gave leadership and 
the movement 

The Roosevelt of 1932 
ship and purpose to the ne 
yearnings of the discoura 
sion-ridden Americans 0! 
But until the day he died 
a grand seigneur, acceptit 
naval capes and band flour: 
the trappings of office. H: 
people and the great masses 
loved him but there was alv 
clearly visible between then 

It cannot be said that y 
is trading on his father’s 
The name helps, of course 
affection and trust in millio: 
But young Frank’s pers: 

actions are a negation ol 
phere his father created 
advance, a new political con 
is no gulf between him and 
tuents. He loves people 


He Knows What He Does 


Perhaps unwittingly he 
this difference between hu 
father last summer when h¢ 
a convention of the Un 
Workers in Cleveland. His ! 
to say at such meetings (! 
him say it many times): ““M 
am glad to be here ws 
U.A.W. last summer young 
up and began: “I am not « 
be here. I belong here 

High-level politics in 
States is the biggest, shrew 
complicated business on ¢ 
stakes are enormous, the e! 
placable, and the stab in t 
standard procedure to be 


unwary. Young Frank has | 


tage of knowing how much 
know about the whole fant 
To advise him on what 


} 


5, 1950 
tO say 
to keep 


inother 


id have 


ep Car 


osevelt 
ick 30 
home 
ir hot 


loaded 


In the 
re no 


hence 


pered 


night 
ibout 
inds 
ports 
And 
felt | 


young 


been 


ind 
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a colorful and storm-tossed 


bec 

cal he has gathered about him a 
‘cabinet’? of shrewd practical men. 
His .losest personal adviser, the man 
wh ged him to take the step which 
bri t him into politics, is his senior 


law partner, Milton Diamond, a bril- 


lia nd fabulous figure in his own 
rig Founder and head of a law office 
whicl) associates more than 40 lawyers 
Di ynnd has remained in the back 
ground by habit and preference al 
though he has masterminded a great 
m of the most celebrated issues of 
the iy 

On matters of political strategy 
Roosevelt consults Edward J. Flynn, 
Democratic Leader of the Bronx, and a 
member of the late President’s cam- 
paign machine from 1928 until 1944 
Flynn is a master of machine politics 


and election tactics. Senator Herbert 
H. Lehman, who was Lieut.-Governor 
of New York under Franklin Roose 
velt, is another of the young man’s close 


advisers. 


A few weeks ago Roosevelt an- 
nounced he would not enter for this 
year’s New York governorship race 
This is the treadmill which leads to the 
White House, but Roosevelt has de- 
cided, probably on Flynn’s advice, that 
the time is not yet ripe He has a 10- 
year advantage over any other presi 
dential possibility He has many 
personal and political handicaps to 
overcome, and the time to overcome 
them He is ambitious but not im 
patient 

Even if he stands by his decision not 
to contest the governorship he may, 
of course, be drafted as a gubernatorial] 
candidate) Frank Roosevelt must go 
to the electors again this fall in any 
event since the whole House faces 
re-election in November 

If he ever becomes the first Cana 
dian-born President of the U.S. it will 
be only after a spectacular and vicious 
fight In the present climate of the 
U.S. the great game of politics is no 
longer a game * 





The Vassar Girl From 
Saskatoon 


Continued from page 17 


up a term paper stenographically 
“She was confused about our critical 
method of work here,’’ said Ebba Jo 
“The dean explained to her our method 
of going to the sources and thinking 
for one’s self. In cases of plagiarism 
the Vassar governance code provides 
that the offender’s other instructors 
shall be warned. But Dean Tait just 
threw the rules out the window. She 
said, *‘We’ll trust the student and not 
embarrass her with her other instruc- 
tors 

Dean Tait’s own philosophy for get 

ting along with students is, ‘“‘Honesty 
conveys itself very quickly to young 
people. You do not make up their 
minds for them. You help them to 
make up theirown. You can’t be phony 
about it. They know right away. If 
you are on the level with them you can 
fford to make mistakes.”’ 

Dean Tait’s secretary is Jane Knight 
md English girl, who applied for 
job when Tait was appointed. Mrs 

Knight was invited to be interviewed 
by the dean in the Vassar Club in New 
I “It was a steaming day in 
ust,’’ Mrs. Knight recalls. “‘] was 
ly melting as I sat picturing what 


jean would be like a large 
hed dragon, no doubt. I| saw this 
looking type come in and my 
t sank. I thought “There's the one 
ll get the job.”. She came over to 
ind said, ‘I’m Marion Tait.” We 
ed clothes, smoked cigarettes and 
rrupted each other a good deal 
» days later she offered me the job, 
said, ‘I’ve hesitated because | 
dered what they would think if a 
idian and an Englishwoman turned 
t once. But shall we risk it’”’ ~ The 
sion Was an instant success. Vassar 
worldly place: there were seven 
idians and a Hawaiian in the first 
s of ’67 
liss Tait’s first surprise at Vassa: 
to find that the dean rated a 
ve-room house, a handsome brick 
rgian pile just off campus. “I had 
n living in two rooms for so long | 
re I'd never be burdened with furni 
or books,”’ she says. 
You'd be surprised what it takes 
to furnish a kitchen.’’ T'wo years 
r the dean’s residence is almost 
mpletely fitted out, although there 
some remote chambers the dean 
d her houskeeper, Mrs. Geneva 
rton, just forget about. 
he pine-paneled study is the most 





used room. The built-in bookshelve 
are almost full of the books Tait swore 
she'd never have much poetry, shelf 
after shelf of Greek and Latin classics 
and a wide range of contemporary 
novels and reporting. Her phonograph 
record shelf has a core of Beethoven 
Mozart and Brahms, two albums of 
Susan Reed's folk songs and an unaca 
demic touch by the Chamber Musi 
Society of Lower Basin Street 

Housekeeper Norton is the undis 
puted chief of the Tait fan club 
“When | came,’ said Mrs. Norton, 
“the dean said to me, ‘You take this 
house and make a home out of it.’ If I 
do something around the house she 
never fails to notice it. If I forget to do 
something she never mentions it I 
never knew her to be cross. Oh dear, I 
hope nothing happens to her.’ 


No Discrimination Against Males 


For a couple of hectic months before 
Mrs. Norton came the dean had to do 
her own housework after a 16-hour day 
on campus She cooked her favorite 
steaks, roast chicken and roast beef 
During this time the dean’s mother 


came fora visit from Preston, Ont., and 
immediately pitched in to run. the 
house Now Mother said ‘Tait 
icting for once the way a dean should 


act, “you came here for a rest. You are 


ibsolutely not to do any housework.’ 
he order stuck 
Harry Howe Ransom i young 
bachelor who teaches political science 
i quarter ! he Vassar faculty are 
men is on several committees with 
the dean Ransom says she is very 


broad-minded and doesn’t discriminate 
against the helpless male minority. He 
ittended faculty open house at the 
dean's pl ice recently and stayed two 
hours without seeing the hostess It 
turned out that the dean was upstairs 
throughout her reception, talking long 
distance to a troubled parent. How 
ever, Tait did manage to attend the 
junior prom this year. Ebba Jo Tate 
reported, “She wore a ravishing green 
evening gown and spent the evening 
dancing with the prom chairman's 
date 

Marion Tait’s wardrobe leans to 
suits and sweaters She has a dress 
maker in New York who dreams up 
special numbers delicately balanced 
between high fashion and the conserva 
tive touch people still expect of a dean 
Jane Knight went along to a fitting 
and commented on a_ new frock 
“Marion, I love it It’s not at all 
academic.”’ Tait said, ““Why, thank 
you, Jane. That’s the nicest thing you 


could say 
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The Vassar faculty committee which 
picked Marion Tait out of 200 candi- 
dates for the deanship had somewhat 
visionary qualifications in mind. One 
of the committee members said, ““There 
are places that turn out deans ready- 
made, but the students wanted a young 
woman. The faculty wanted a teacher 
and scholar and the administration 
wanted an administrator. They don’t 
turn this type out in dean factories.” 
Tait met the requirements, although 
she had never held a top administrative 
job. The faculty was charmed with her 
personal history. 

She was born in Saskatoon in 1911 of 
an English mother and a Scottish 
father who died in the 1918 ‘flu epi- 
demic The young widow boarded 
Marion and her baby brother with 
an uncle in Kitchener, Ont., and went 
to work as a Toronto department store 
clerk. The dean laughingly admits that 
she was “‘a problem child.” She raised 
ned all over Kitchener and she was 
fond of running away. She once joined 
a passing parade to see the world and 
was fetched home by the cops. Years 
later Marion visited her harassed 
uncle, then retired and living at Castle 
Douglas, Scotland. The old gentieman 
said, ‘“‘Whoever would have thought 
you'd turn out to be a lady?” 


Nights with D. H. Lawrence 


When she was in high school in Galt, 
Ont.. the Tait versatility asserted itself: 
while editing the school paper and 
captaining the girl’s athletic team she 
passed her senior matriculation exams 
with 13 firsts. This brought a large 
portfolio of scholarships, including 
one from the IODE, and a proud civic 
farewell for Victoria 
College, University of Toronto 

“As an undergraduate,” she 
candidly, “I belonged to a group that 
considered itself intellectual, radical 
and sophisticated We were super 
cilious about athletics and sat up all 
night talking about T. S. Eliot, D. H 
Lawrence and Freud.”’ But she was on 
the ice hockey team. 

She stayed at Victoria as an instruc- 
tor to win her M.A. Then came a 
fellowship at Bryn Mawr, a leading 
women’s college in Pennsylvania, which 
sent her to the American Academy in 
Rome in 1937 for her Ph.D. 

She taught classics at Bryn Mawr 
and Sweet Briar in Virginia, where she 
took up fly fishing. Before coming to 
Vassar she was seven years at Mt 
Holyoke, in South Hadley, Mass., 
another of the big seven women’s 
colleges. The Vassar selection com 
mittee noted that she advanced from 
instructor to assistant professor and 
increased the enrollment in elementary 
Greek from two to 10 students while at 
Mt. Holyoke 

Evelyn Clark, a witty little Vassar 
history instructor, who helped pick 
Tait, says, ‘We heard what a good job 
she did at Mt. Holyoke in revising the 
curriculum. We had just gone through 
a siege of changes here and there were a 
lot of strings still untied. We had just 
gone back to a four-year curriculum 
after operating on a three-year acceler 
ated basis during the war. We had just 
gone from the five-and-a-half to the 
five-day There faculty 
hang-overs about these changes, which 


as she set out 


Savs 


week were 


had been made by majority vote 
Marion came into a highly charged 


situation. She sat quietly at faculty 
meetings and did not plunge in to run 
the show. She refused to find which 
faculty people stood for which plan 
She was tactful and got on with every 
one with her cool balanced mind and 
pleasant warmth. When she did speak 
she carried conviction.” 

Vassar’s biggest academic problem 
how 


is now heing tackled by the dean 





much natural science is required by 
the well-educated woman? In this 
science-obsessed era Vassar hasn’t yet 
found how much physics and/or biology 
it should require and how it will corre- 
late (Vassar’s favorite word) with its 
already imposing social science curri- 
cula. The dean is thinking over new 
approaches, which will integrate the 
sciences and the humanities 

Dean Tait is proud of Vassar’s long 
record of complete academic freedom 
Students and faculty people are en- 
couraged to make up their own minds 
and act on them, even if that includes 
open affiliation with unpopular political 
movements Aware of the growing 
attack on academic freedom in Ameri- 
can colleges Tait says, “‘Vassar will 
stick by its guns to the last.”” 

The idea of the place is expressed by 
the term “Vassar citizenship.”’ It is 
one of the few colleges which has no 
restrictive quota for Jewish or Negro 
students. Entrance is strictly compe 
titive and family wealth is no help. One 
all of 
are open to Cana 
dian girls, Dean Tait 
would be pleased to see enrolling at 
Vassar. There are a dozen Canadian 
students at Vassar now and about 100 
alumnae In fact the Dean of 
Vassar, then called the Lady Principal, 
was a Montreal schoolmarm named 
Hannah W. Lyman 

Vassar girls are encouraged to study 
The college is antitext 
book believe in passing 
out cut-and-dried rather 
giving students all the data and getting 
them to think. College boys arriving 
for week-end dates at Vassar are likely 
to be met and taken to the handsome 
Gothic library to 
while their girl friends finish up some 
reading \ West Pornt fiancé 
taken so often to a Saturday morning 
Shakespeare class that he took the final 
exam and almost passed it 
has male 


girl in five is on a scholarship 
which, by the way 


more of whom 


first 


the sources 
ind does not 
ideas, but 


amuse themselves 


was 


Vassar even 
remnant of 
100 ex-servicemen who were hospit- 
ably enrolled after the war by a college 
which likes to break stuffy traditions 
Vassar’s barnyard costumes serve to 


students —the 


banish dressing-up competition among 
the girls. Cars are not allowed—mil- 
lions of bicycles are. Rooms and room- 


mates are drawn by lot, according to 
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seniority, and everyone pay 

$1,600 a year fee for tuiti 
board and extracurricular 

Asa private school without g: 
aid Vassar has the usual fa 

problems. 

The students help the co! 
fund-raising committees an 
vited each year to hear the b 
and discuss it. “‘At Vassar,’ 
graduate said, ‘“‘committe: 
forever.” 

Vassar is identified popular 
famous daisy chain, carried 
sophomores to honor the seni 
commencement week. Ever 
chain is not a sacred traditi: 
Wharton, the black-eyed pri 
the student senate, says 
chain may be nice, but | 
stinks. Those daisies cost $ 
could use the money for 
more useful.”’ 

Dean Tait can listen to } 
subversive statements like t! 


batting a grey eye. The t 
treat her like a dean. Mario: 


found that this is the best 
for deaning. 

Her watchword is availabi 
Knight says, “Day or night 
with a real problem can see hy 
might tell you, they do. Onc« 
miraculous afternoon with n 
the date book. A man can 
said, ‘I don’t have any probk 
daughter has no problem. | 
to meet the dean she is alway 
about.’ That 
seven other people came in.’ 

Vassar’s 16,000 graduates si 
may be a drop in the edu 


bucket, but the drop has beer 


tablet fizzing 
Recently two e 


bicarbonate 
the bucket. 


instructors surveyed 7,613 gradu 


find out what they had becor 
average product proved to be 
publican Episcopalian mother 
active in the affairs of a sma! 


U.S. community and administ 


family income of more than 5 

The pollsters were startled 
prosaic statistical person —s! 
sound like Vassar at all. Th 
over the questionnaires again 
how many graduates fit the 
They couldn't find a woman an 
7,613 who did. * 
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took 40 minut: 
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Painless Childbirth — 
Sometimes 


Continued from page 7 


overely jolting her roommate who had 
heen W ng for the stretcher table. 


The f | fambovant touch of Mrs 
room 
iymen more than it does the 
medica ession. In theory it is pos 
sible for any woman to walk away from 
lelivery; in practice it is only 


Pigott lking back to her 


impress 


; norm 
neouraged in cases of fire or flood 
“She wanted a natural childbirth,” 


her obstetrician, Dr. Gordon 


“| figured she might as well 


smiled 
Chambers 
have all the trimmings.’ 

“It must be understood,’ he com- 
mented a few days after the delivery, 
that Mrs. Pigott is an unusually 
jetermined woman. If she decided tt 
vyouldn’t hurt for me to cut off her jeg 
hen she’d have me do it without an 
naesthetiec and it wouldn't hurt. She 
is by no means an average patient 

Mrs. Pigott, and the hundreds of 
women who have anaesthetic only for 
the actual delivery of their babies, ar 
not to be confused with heroes who 
gallantly refuse the blindfold when 
facing the firing squad. Women who 
have studied the method thoroughly 
who have in some cases trained under 
in instructor, and in all cases believe 
wholeheartedly that it is 
actually suffer no labor pains 


possible 


That First Breath Thrill 


The theory that having a baby won't 
hurt if you relax was first advanced by 
Dr. Grantley Dick Read, in a_ book 
“Childbirth Without Fear.” The 
method, known professionally as physi 
logical labor or natural childbirth, is 
based on the mother having intimate 
knowledge of the mechanics of birth 
plu fair skill in the art of relaxing 
rhe former precludes fear of having 
child, which Read claims causes the 
pain, and the latter helps the prycess of 
birth along s 

Read’s method is used most ‘exten 
sively in England, where it was intro 
juced, and during the past three years 
has been adopted experimentally on 
this continent by Yale University 
which has set up a clinic in a New 
hospital where all maternity 
s are trained for natural child 


Dirt 

I excitement of witnessing birth, 
he ic of Read’s explanation of labor 
ins, the thrill of watching their baby 
ke its first breath combine to excite 
nd illenge women who are bearing 
nl n In addition there is the 
indeniable appeal to the ham in all 
WO 1 to do something unusual and 
small flurry 

I is fear, says Read The more 
ri ned you are the more painful 


ibor will be. Your fear makes 

nse, your muscles tighten to fight 

the uterus which is gamely 

cting, trying to get the baby 

st | down the birth canal The 
is only a muscle doing its duty 


it doesn’t hurt to flex the muscle in your 
irm and it shouldn’t hurt to use any 
muscle in the body. If you relax and let 
the uterus perform its natural function, 
there will be no pain 

While maybe one woman in every 
five who visits an obstetrician this year 
will have heard of the Read method 
very few ibout one in 50—will ask 
their doctors to permit them to have a 
baby without an anaesthetic 

Most doctors flatly refuse others 
fauye thie determination 
point out their objections and eventu 
“Why shouldn’t I let 


"commented one specialist can 


patients 


ally izres 
them? 
didly. “I’m a gynaecologist too and if 
enough women have natural childbirth 
my old ive will be sec ure.”’ 

Nature, a Heedless Obstetrician 

The medic profession in this coun 
trv with few exceptions, feels that 
natural childbirth will injure a woman 
When a woman 


Without anaesthetic the doctor is not 


zoes through a birth 


thle to perform what is called an 
episiotomy. This ts the cut made at the 
opening of the vagina the instant be 
fore the baby emerges. Ky enlarging 
that opening at the crucial moment the 


great strain is removed from the fragile 


walls of the birth canal 
With Read natural childbirth 
mother this cut cannot be done It 


requires an anaesthets which violates 
Line mothers principles or i 10M l 
freezing wit! hypodermic injection, 
which is ne Vv impossible to adminis 
ter proper V perspiring woman who 
is within minutes of seeing her baby 
I} result that the woman may 


which 


possibly ive a jagged tear 
doesn’t mend as well as a straight clean 
! s of her vagina may be 
kened. The Yale clinic is keeping 
careful case histones of its mothers to 
r if this is true, but since the 
damage sometimes isn’t evident for 20 
years this point is not likely to be 


ip in the near future 


“Frankly nature is 1 heedless 
obstetrician,’ observes Dr Marion 
Hilliard, one of Canada’s outstanding 
vyomen doctors. “It’s only concerned 


vith getting the baby out and it doesn’t 
There have been 


( bout the mother 
ses whe 1 woman had only one big 
pain and pushed her baby right out 
I had such patient and I had to do 
titches inside her 
According to Dr. Hilliard almost half 
g ) st practice is made up 
of fr rans injured during 
childbi | proportion will de 
cre 4 t into the generation of 
wome \ have had the advantages 
f modern obstetrics,”’ she believes 
As S y don’t return to 
nature I 
Altho believes that in the 
final n of the birth pr@cess a 
« nag must be administered 
Dr. H rd is one of the handful of 
Women s College Hospital doctors 
who art therwise enthusiastic about 
Read. She has the book in her waiting 
roon ivises patients who are inter 
i ke a course in relaxing. “It’s 
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been proven to us here that Read is 
most beneficial to women in labor,”’ she 
comments 

It was proven by Dorothy Madgett, 
1 soft-voiced, intelligent woman in her 
late 20’s, the only person in Canada 
who teaches Read’s method. After the 
war, When she was discharged from the 
Army, she took her diploma as a 
teacher of medical electricity at the 
University of Toronto and started to 
lecture medical students there on 
diathermy and kindred subjects At 
the same time the Canadian Physio 
therapy Association received permis 
sion at Women’s College Hospital to 
instruct prenatal clinic patients in 
relaxing to make their labor easier 

Madgett was asked to undertake this 
s well and, when the trickle of women 
who went into the delivery room 
calmly knitting became a 
doctors in the hospital began to take 
notice. They noticed that women who 
were able to relax during their labor 
had a much shorter labor than women 


stream 


who writhed and fussed 

Dorothy Madgett 
emphasizes in her course teach breath 
ing and relaxing. During the bearing 
down period of labor it is enormously 
helpful to take a deep breath at the top 
The rhythm of 
this “‘deep breath, now push”’ is taught 


The exercises 


of each bearing down 


women repetitiously long before they 
go to hospit il 
mothers, 


The expectant grinning 


a little § self consciously come _ to 
Madgett’s classroom once a month 
beginning in their fifth month of preg 
nancy here they lie on blankets on 
the floor while she stands over them 
ind in a singsong soporific voice lulls 
them into relaxing. ‘“‘Let yourselves go 
let everything go. Be heavy all over 
You're so heavy, so heavy Now the 
floor is trying to lift you, but you're a 
dead weight and you re going to hold it 
down ‘3 

Her eyes flick along the row of wo 
men in their drawstring maternity 
dresses. ‘‘Let your mouths fall open,” 
she says softly. “It takes a separate 
muscle to hold your mouth closed. Let 


It go too vag 
What If They Yell After All? 


Last winter Madgett had three pa 
tients who had obtained their doctors’ 
permission to have their babies without 
anaesthetic The woman who was 
expecting first, Mrs. Mary Marx, had 
what is known as primary inertia, a 
condition in which the contractions 
are weak and far apart right until the 
end. After 48 hours of weak contrac 
tions she was too exhausted to deliver 
the baby herself and was given spinal 
anaesthetic. This serves to emphasize 
that Read’s method can only be applied 
in cases of normal labor 

In Mrs. Pigott’s case she suffered a 
minute tear in her vagina, precisely the 
thing that doctors fear will happen if 
there is no episiotomy 

“Delivering Mrs Pigott didn’t 
change my mind one bit about natural 
childbirth,”’ says her doctor, Gordon 
Chambers. “I think it is a mistake for a 
woman to have her first baby that way 
In later years it is entirely probable 
that she'll be coming back for repairs 
I] can see its distinct value for labor 
and possibly for women who have 
already had one or two babies, but not 
for first babies.” 

Most significantly 
Madgett is in complete agreement 
“After watching Mrs. Pigott,’’ she said 
recently, “I don’t think I'd have my 
first baby without an anaesthetic.” 

At the Yale clinic anaesthetic is made 
available to any woman in labor who 
desires it, but to date only 8‘; of the 
women who trained for natural child 


physiotherapist 


birth have requested gas 
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Maclean : 


ist fall was enthusiasti 
by the high-grading 
raternity means that gold smug- 
led acros .e border is worth that 
much mor Much of the stolen gold 
vctually W up in the U.S. Treasury 
it Fort Kr 
“old gold ‘ 
the U. S ( 


S. doll 
ally rece 


‘ 


ilers “‘pick it up, sell it to 
ernment. Phony mining 
sually located in the wes- 
so peddle it. But the bulk 
stolen gold winds up in 


ympanies 
tern states 

f Canada’s 
Europe , ’ 
The average person In a mine town 
js curiously amoral about the racket 
In the Army the troops 
scrounge What they could. “It’s the 
same here,”’ one miner said “The gold 
is there in the ground and it’s owned by 
thousands of shareholders who are far 
iway Most high-graders could call 
vou a crook if you stole an apple from a 
fruit store window. But they 
that mining is dangerous work and, if a 
miner is willing to risk the 
juences, why shouldn’t he try to grab 


the odd ounce or two: 


used to 


reason 


conse 


A Gold Brick Simply Vanished 


Fronts in the form of 


Sgt. Russe 1 of Ontari 
province! poll i 1a he 

' 
parlor, ther home 
to show him how mu ‘ 1 

Bob Allen’s ex i ri te 
eye” of the gold mini: nd r ire 
legendary When cor ime j nan isa 
major high-grader he make ritable 
monomania of « rir him Ww th the 
goods He came to the Por Ipine 
Camp as a | inclal po n in 
1915 and was hired a few s er Dy 
the mining association S special 
investigator Today he still does 
special assignments for the industry 
Allen is a six-footer with ruddy chubby 
cheeks; when he smiles he might be mis 
taken for the president of a small town 
ministerial association. But his guile 
less blue eve fake on an agate quality 
when he gets onto his favorite subject 
the theft of gold He has outman 
oeuvred the craftiest of high-graders 

Allen’s biggest coup came in 1921 
when he broke u ing extending from 
Timmins to Hamilton to Buffalo. Be 


fore he struch he did two years of 
preliminary detective work 


The 


grade runner left 


denouement came when a high 


limmins to make two 


So, whenever blasting opens up veins deliveries in Toronto. Through agents 
vhere the gold stands out as in a jew he had planted in the ring Allen 
elry store window, the mines’ private doesn’t like to « them stool pigeons 
police force immediately posts a guard he knew the runner’s schedule to the 
ver the area. At Aunor mine poiice last minute At Toront ed on 
guarded one rich showing for two weeks two city detectives for aid, set up a 
this spring watch a short distance down the street 

The best pickings are at new mines from a store on Queen Street West 
Some infant mines, with no security The runner appeared, entered the 
arrangements yet set up, have almost store, presently emerged The detec 
been put out of business by high tives were walking quickly toward the 
graders A year ago officials of the Store whafi the proprietor came out 
Porcupine Mine Workers’ Union rushed = moving iff their direction. He looked 
jut to Porcupine Reef mine, a new up, saw the trio hye ing down upon 
producer, to protest the summary firing — him, fled back 1 he r 
of an entire crew working a drift “He wasn't quick enougl llen 
Union spokesmen walked off the pro says wit We found him with 
perty with red faces when the manage his hand wedged into his hip pocket 
ment proved the whole gang had been The button of gold was so big he 

high-grading. couldn't get it out in time Allen's 

The theft of a gold brick from next mo trail the same runner 

McIntyre Porcupine Mine refinery in to the Parkdale rat tion in 
1921 forms a curious tale. It disap West Toronto. The runne t into a 
peared while still warm in its mold rw H jewe id drove 
while the crew was at supper. Police o Sun de amuseme park Allen 
were baffled bhed them as they a ‘ it of the 
About three months later a man © park He ! » the 
named Cechi left town and went to ewelle 
Italy. His wealth astounded his neigh Nex Pin 
bers, Who wrote back to menfolk in the min ! he ex 
Porcupine camp. Mine investigators — « d ‘ 
ontacted the Italians who raided from i ese pel 
Cechi’s home and uncovered half the or wluding 
missing brick. The Italians jailed — r i esman 
Cechi r smuggling and confiscated ‘ bsequentl 
the bri Later two of his henchmen — cor 
were ested in the Porcupine with | f day was U 
parts the other half of the brick H ilter t her nt of Joe 
[hey to the Penitentiary. B \iien's Inform 
Ex how the brick was taken deli ery 
from refinery was never disclosed n tional crim 
Best s was that it had been picked — 1 egal re nee 
ip refinery by someone wearing in |S e found Basil's 
sbes gloves and tossed out of th She said 
wind ted to return 
Or rovincial police at Timmins st the identical 
ius e caretaker of their own build Be —_ naw 
ing w wo large bags of high grade m7 mnieaes 7 “ ’ 
nt! ement. One individual tried RSIS FOF Lie 
Lo se h grade to none other than e detection and 
wee 





ISSUE 


/ Half Our High-School Students Quit 


By Fred Bodsworth 


ty per cent of the children w! 
n't get as far as matriculation 
th this startling disclosure — 4! 


school next fall 


tert +} 
A new survey has come up 


{ even more startling 


at school you will want 











isons for it. If you've got children a! s cate ies ae 
read MACLEAN’S AUGUST | ISSUE. On Sale July 40. 
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smashing of the lucrative ring 
On another occasion Allen’s curiosity 


ibout a 


highly 


Toronto jeweller’s frequent 


trips to Haileybury led to the smashing 


of a ring working out of Kirkland Lake 
l'wice a month the Toronto man took 


the Saturd iy 
back 


night train north, took it 
igain Sunday Allen decided to 
go back on the train He followed the 
jeweller to his store on Church Street 
Che jeweller fainted when Allen found 
ile gal gold in his possession 

When the jeweller 
he had bought the 


bury 
] 


revived he said 


gold from a Hailey 


man whom he thought was a 


man. It 
was the 


egitimate mining turned out 


the “mining man” for a 


which 


front 


group confessed to robbing 


Kirkland Lake Gold Mines Ltd. of 
$50.000 
In Kirkland Lake about that time 


Allen’s 


walked out of 


one of undercover operators 
i hotel room on a routine 
matter and 


within 


was scheduled to return 
He has not been seen 


Allen believes he 


in hour 
or heard from since 
was murdered 


The history of high-grading is 
packed with incidents where people 


have been gypped by shifty individuals 
peddling phony gold. Gold-bricking its 
partly 
mines have had in the past of establish 


in outcome of the practice some 


ing agents to buy back gold from high 


yr. ide rs Some mine oper itors reckon 
to pay a high-grader 
in ounce for his gold than not 
have it at all 


joke of 


it is much better 
S12 50 
l'o high-graders it’s the 
when one of these 


the season 


agents is sold brass or lead 
\ Spy Got His Fingers Burned 


frauds 
a machinist at the Dome 


One of the best-known 
pulled off by 


He was approached by i 


was 
mine dis 
guised agent of the mining association 
who said he wanted to buy high grade 
The machinist had been tipped off. He 
told the 
gold brick from the Dome refinery 

the had 
the brick authentically stamped ‘Dome 


agent he intended to steal a 


I'wo days later machinist 


Mines Ltd., $26,000.00, No. 85162. 
The agent was astounded; it appeared 
to be the re il thing The machinist 
isked $13,000, half of the brick’s value 
The buyer was only carrying $2,000, 
but he took the brick and promised to 
pay the balance within 10 days 


test told the agent his find 
gold 
| ‘ 


leaf. When he protested to the machin 


\ routine 


was made of lead covered with 


ist the latter said: ““You damned spy 


> 


what are you going to do about it 
Nothing could be done Today the 
brick is one of Bob Allen’s prized 
souvenirs 

The uirplane is the high-grader’s 
newest tool and it is believed that 
much of today’s illegal gold is smug 
gled out by air But road and rails 


must be guarded too, on the ceaseless 
hunt for the gold racketeers A new 
route may have been devised to get 
gold out of the country One official 
believes that gold from Timmins and 
Kirkland Lake is routed north to 


Hearst where it is added to gold stolen 
Red Lake field of north 
western Ontario. Then the stuff could 


from th 


travel down the spidery Algoma 
Central Railway to be carried across 
the border at Sault Ste. Marie, a town 


that has not previously figured on the 
high-grader’s map 
One thing is certain: As long as gold 
is dug there will be men to steal it 
When Hollings r Consolidated Gold 
Mines built a 


ployees it ere& ted an ornamental fire 


golf course for its em 


place of rich gold ore in the « lubhous« 


The sight of that free gold was too 
much for someone One night three 
years ago someone went to work with 
hammer and chisel and degolded the 
thing - 
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awhile and then wash off 





it's so easy ' 
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UNE CALLWOOD has written a 
¥ sprightly study of a United Church 
minister (“‘Country Minister,’’ June 1 
It is an indirect tribute to all hard- 
working Protestant “‘sky pilots.”” I am 
very glad that it was done and done in 
the way the author did it. I will intro- 
duce Mr. Currey and his useful minis- 
try to Yale men preparing for both 
rural and urban churches.-— Rev. David 
A. Maclennan, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Maclennan is professor of preac h- 
ing and pastoral care in the Yale The- 
ology School. He was until recently 
Minister of Timothy Eaton Memorial 
United Church in Toronto. 


@ Congratulations to June Callwood. 
Her description of characters and life 
in ‘Country Minister”’ is excellent 
The writer states that Mr. Currey 
joined the Winnipeg Rifles. ‘With that 
regiment he saw the fighting at Caen 
ad Falaise ” Padre Currey was 
attached to my unit, No. 2 C.CS., 
R.C.A.M.C., April 3, 1944, and _ re- 
mained with us until the following 
November. During that time he 
accompanied us to Normandy on July 
12 and remained on our nominal roll 
until we were in Ghent, Belgium. At 
times when the C.C.S. was within a 
mile of the front line, much too close 
for the benefit of postoperative cases, 
Padre Currey performed wonders as he 
spoke to everyone in his quiet cheerful 
way during the course of his duty. To 
him the word ‘“‘fear’’ had no meaning 
In no way am I surprised you 
chose him for the subject of an article 
on the 25th anniversary of the United 
Church. Truly, he is a faithful servant 
of the Master..-Rev. E. N. McCOLL, 
ex-private R.C.A.M.C., St. John’s Rec- 
tory, North Star, Alta. 


@ I am a minister of the United 
Church of Canada, having served in 
four pastoral charges, one in a northern 
mining camp, one on the Prairies, one 
in a Nova Scotian agricultural centre 
and now in this coal-mining town. I 
think. surely, this should mean I know 
the United Church and I know it to be 
very different from the over-all impres- 
sion left by this outrageous article 

I think I am most disgusted with the 
statement, ‘‘He doesn’t drink, as some 
United Church ministers do.”’ I would 
very much like to know the statistics 
Miss Callwood could produce to verify 
that suggestion. ...I1 have known 
only one minister of our communion 
who did drink he was soundly 
disciplined by his presbytery. 

I think you have done the 

United Church of Canada a great dis- 
service.—Rev. C. Daniel Matheson, 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


Swing It, Mac 


John Largo’s “Swing that Dudel- 
sack, Mac’ (May 15) is amusing. 
There are, however, two rather un- 
happy mis-statements. Although I am 
a member of the Pipers’ Society of 
Ontario, and a former treasurer, I have 
never been president of the organiza- 
tion. Pipe Major Adam MacDonald is 
the president. The author has quoted 


me as translating ‘‘ceol mor” (without 


an “‘h’’) assmall music. This will annoy 
only pipers. It means ‘‘big music’”’ and 
refers to what Mr. Largo calls ‘“‘pi- 
broch.”—Iain M. MacKay, M.D., 


Toronto. 


The Train Stopped for a Bear 


Ray Gardner's excellent article on 
the P.G.E. Railway (‘‘Green Light 
for the Crazy Quilt Express,”’ June 1 
prompts me to relate the experience of 
a young Englishwoman who brought 
her two children down from the 
Cariboo during the war on that famed 
railway. Her small son dropped his 
precious Teddy bear out of the window 





of the train and his cries of anguish 
attracted the attention of the conduc- 
tor, who immediately had the train 
stopped to rescue the forlorn Teddy 
from his awful fate. I trust our P.G.E. 
will retain this spirit even after it 
becomes solvent.—Elizabeth M. Cox, 
Victoria. 


Timely Article 


All fair-minded people should be 
grateful to Maclean’s and to Blair 
Fraser for his splendid summary of the 
conditions under which the Indians of 
Canada have been eking out an exist- 
ence for the past 75 years (“But the 
Red Men Didn’t Vanish,” June 1 
Having been closely associated with 
the Indians of this province for many 
years I can say that Mr. Fraser has 
painted both sides of the picture with 
startling clarity.—John Laurie, Cal- 
gary. 


@ Mr. Fraser is to be complimented 
on his very timely article . . . I would 
like to point out, however, that the 
Mohawk Institute (at Brantford) is 
not operated by the Indian School 
Administration of the Church of Eng- 
land (Anglican) in Canada.—Henry G. 
Cook, Ottawa. 

The article mistakenly called the 
Mohawk Institute an Anglican school. 
Actually it is owned in England and 
leased by the Department of Indian 
Affairs. One of the stipulations of the 
lease is that an Anglican clergyman be 
in charge. 

Due to an error, not Mr. Fraser’s, 
the article read that ‘ta cowbarn nearby 
was warmer and better kept’’ than the 
Mohawk Institute. The comparison 
was intended to apply only to a base- 
ment recreation room of the institute, 
which is being replaced. * 


Backstage at Ottawa 


Continued from page 2 


is to work out some scheme with the 
overseas governments to relax cur- 
rency restrictions for emigrants to 
Canada, with Ottawa bearing part of 
the burden. How or even whether it'll 
be done in the end nobody seems to 
know, but a lot of people think we'll 
have to try it, or let our immigrations 
plans drop. 


Note to George Drew: According to 
one of our spies your campaign for 
economy is having some _ practical 
effect. The Government has stopped 
putting powder in the House of Com- 
mons powder rooms. 


Joking aside, the Opposition’s drive 
for some scrutiny of Ottawa’s adminis- 
trative methods has raised a lot of 
Liberal back 
benchers, newcomers, 
had a lot more sympathy with it than 
they admit in public 

“T’ve been shocked 
came here,”’ one Liberal neophyte said 
“I’m certain the Government’s over 
staffed, not only here in Ottawa but 
right across the country.” 

Many civil servants feel the same 
way. A couple of months ago I went 
into a regional office in one government 
department The local manager ex 
plained how it worked. “I’ve got 95 
people here and they're all working 
hard,”’ he said. “Often they have to 
work overtime t 
a couple of changes in the system I 
could get by with half the staff.”’ 

Dissatisfaction is pretty widespread, 
though by no means unanimous; other 
civil servants maintain the Govern- 
ment isn’t as inefficient as it looks, no 
more so than any big organization 
However, most critics outside the 
Progressive Conservative group are 
dubious about the PC’s suggested cure 
by Royal Commission 

“We don't pay much attention to 
Royal Commissions,”’ one civil servant 
admitted. ‘*You tell them a lot of sweet 
nothings and they go away satisfied 
The real way to go into this is by a 
committee of parliament. When we 
go before a bunch of M.Ps, we really 
have to be on our toes—and we are.”’ 

Drawback about that method is the 
constant temptation to look for politi- 
cal capital instead of constructive 
change. Even the most discontented 
Liberal M.P. will fight back if the PCs 
or the CCF-ers are merely trying to dig 
up scandal. But if a reasonably non- 
partisan group could be got together 
and asked to co-operate in a sincere 
effort to improve government machin- 
ery they might save us taxpayers a lot 
of money. 


serious discussion here 
especially the 


ever since [| 


But if we could just ge 


Last vear Canada spent about $200.- 
000 sending delegates to 130 interna- 
tional conferences. This year it looks 
as if the total will run to 150 or more 
there have been 77 already. Contribu- 
tions for the maintenance of interna- 
tional organizations ran to $4!5 mil- 
lions. 

By U. S. standards this is peanuts. 
The United States attended 258 con- 
ferences of the 47 international organ- 
izations to which it belongs: these 
involved 6,000 meetings and 8,000 
official documents in five official lan- 
guages. The cost was $144 millions. 

In both countries more and more 
people are wondering if we get our 
money's worth out of all this conferring. 
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In February a U.S. Senate sub mj; 
tee reported that “‘there are 
international organizations Vv of 


which appear to be performir milar 
or related functions.”’ Also 1Use 
U. S. Government departme; were 
not equipped to handle al! new 
work, there was ‘a serious k of 
co-ordination which may be iting 
in waste and duplication, and ; also 
be hampering the effective pre ition 
of government policy.” 

In private some conference d a 
go even further. They think rna 
tional organization has‘ becom Si 
tive vice. ‘“‘Whenever we ru: to a 
really tough problem,” said or we 
appoint another committee to dea! with 
it. Now we have so much machinery 
that we can spend all our time ear 
ing’ with each other and never have to 
get to grips with the problem itself.” 

* * . 
Take the current economic situation 


of Europe and North America — the 
dollar crisis. First there is ECA | Keo 
nomic Co-operation Administration 

the Marshall Plan administration in 
Washington. Its opposite number in 
Europe is the OEEC (Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation). In 
Geneva, doing exactly the same kind of 
work in a slightly different way, is the 
ECE (Economic Commission for Eu 
rope). That’s an agency of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council 
commonly known as ECOSOC. Ther 
is also the Council of Europe, the 
quasi-parliamentary body set up last 
year at Strasbourg; it has an economi 
committee. 

Then, of course, there’s the Interna 
tional Trade Organization, 
specialized agency of United Nations 
to which Iron Curtain countries don't 
belong. There were the tariff and trade 
negotiations of Geneva, Havana 
Annecy and next September — Tor 
quay, supposedly designed to solve the 
trade problems of the western world 

Side by side with all this are the so- 
called tripartite conferences at which 
Britain, the United States and Canada 
have tried to work out solutions to the 
dollar problem. The one at Washing 
ton last September set up a continuing 
committee. Occasional Commonwealt! 
conferences, like the one in London 


in June, 1949, go over the same ground 


So do the periodic meetings of the 
International Bank and the Interna 
tional Monetary Fund 


No government is able to man s 


another 


many delegations. Senior offici ire 
on so many of them already that they 
spend a huge and costly fraction of 
their time away from home, but it’s 
still necessary to staff others with 


junior people. Third secretaries cannot 
really speak for their governments 
they can only repeat their instru ns 
So discussion with delegates « i 
calibre, however intelligent, is a ste 
of time. 

“There are many instances,”’ 
recent United Nations repor 
representatives of the same g 


ment voting differently on 
problems in different agencies.’ 

Even governments can’t kee; K 
of the profusion of international! es 
The same UN report comp 1 


“Some governments ask techni 
vice on similar problems from 

more (UN) agencies, as well as 
other bodies. We also find s te 


requests to the same agency from r 
ent departments of the same g n 
ment.” 

The U. S. Senate subcomr ‘&* 
urged the U.S. Government to « se 
the creation of any more interna al 
organizations and to try to redu ie 
number and the cost of those ws é 


now. Sounds like a good idea. ¥* 
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Carpentry, Wood- 
working: Here are all the 
basic techniques and tested 
m ethods of carpentry, 
wood-working and cabinet 
making—made easy as 
\-B-C to insure best results. 


Thousands of 



















question about elec- 
tricity, plumbing and 
heating systems, etc. 


easy-to-follow pictu 
hundreds of vivid, 















methods and_ short-cuts, 
eliminating leaks, esti- 
mating, materials, roof- 
ing, drainage systems, 
flashing, vents, etc. 


y 12 Books in 


fier everything hen aor to 


get started...what 


to follow from very 


































grease-resistant, handsome life. 


Shows you how much paint to 
time binding. 


use for interior, exterior. Best 
kind to buy. How to mix. What 
brushes to use. How to prepare 
surfaces. How to apply. How to 
estimate, cut, measure, match, 
paste, fold, trim and hang paper,etc. 
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What’s Your Home Repair Problem? Eapert’s Wail Prices! 


Find the answer in a jiffy in this greatest-of-all home guides! 
Below is just a partial list to show its completeness and wide scope. 


WHAT TO DO door hinge falls off build t 
WHEN... water discolors 


mouldings loosen 

termites ottock 
lights go out paint fails to dry 
glass pane brecks 


door lock sticks —= 
roof leaks 

plaster cracks 
furnoce smokes 

flue bocks up 

Pipes freeze 

sink 3s 

toile ks up 

ple g knocks Put shelves under stairs 
w hort circuits build corner closets 


etc Just tor cust of 
materials alone. 
vo clecner 


5 I 4 
deal pow ves wysutaepias'aise | Money Back Guarantee 


to burns 














w ws rattle j 
t dope Repairs Made 
5 queak cut down fuel bills . Easy’ when my heuse 
sh get loose reod meters rer - being built saved 
eke change ice-box door JOw any hundreds of 
' e , ft 
gosket Pp “ lars and pienty o 
I jobs install locks enlorge . sdaches."—¥. 5. P. If you are not entirely satisfied 
7 neh sS * Los Angeles, Calif 
w s sure add closet space engthe aaa 
, , - > f With no man u — . . - . . 
' your — door keys f - aa ceeuae thie wenters with your copy of Home Repai! S 
4 ait me re ful book has peg Phe 
: u 8 refinis! oor prope blessing. | do a e M: } v ‘ "ety w 
_ ; Nlade Easy return it to us along witl 
8 wenatt : mix paints take »dd jobs myself and get k I II ] us al ng V } 
r stems care for point brushes partit 5 big kick out of it ; 
e G paint over chipped make t wn ss L. V.-Boston, the copy of 101 Ways to Increase the 
lass 
paint sn 
; k But the important - . in & ay 
r _" shingle or reroof —- thing is how this new Value of your Home within 5 days, 
ie see ee fo o ° different, and proctices 
, ge ouse ready i © c de can serve you oe ain « 07. a ~ 
f eck winter or summer w take advantage of our prepaid and in good condition for a 
¢ ods build window put offer to send it to you F 
s rust cornices * for 10 days’ FREE ex full refund of $6.95 
f © smokes stuceo cutside stuc amination 
eel 
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Why Do It Hard Way? es ty % — y: a ‘= é 


Everything Beginner or 


He ERE “ your opportunity to Actually 12 books bound as 
t me Re pairs Made 


Save Up To 90% On Repairs! 
mui the ent) 
Electricity, Plumb- fere nt guide that 
ing, Heating: <« ! in ' lif ‘ 
Answers your every —— ene wae 
tart to-fint sh; 2056 


how best to use them... 


With this huge illustrated book 
as your expert guide 
technical knowledge, no special 
skills. Every simplified picture and 











IDEAS GALORE TO ADD CHARM TO YOUR HOME! 


Here's Partial List of Ideas 







| EE GIFT } mandated in This Gift Book 
f the smartest Playroomse( lathe ets forchildrer 
! Ke 3 = e Converting alt + Kemunteling fire 
re ge MOre places Neé indo from old « 

a it 

I chased et itely th M ntning Sats vom +f ae 
179-page book costs $1. But if ('M/tna + Glass shelves * Glass blocks 

1 act at once. it’s yours AB- , atts, partitions, et « 
179 wy SOLUTELY FREE with the You can’t afford to be without this 
. Just ensational new illustrated idea book. And it's yours absolutely 
LE you RUSH the Press! guid Home Repairs Made FREE —if you act at once Mail 
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Repai ts 





Ways to Save Money, Have Fun! 


this authoritative encyclope 


: covers everything from fixing 
ew and dif 7 


takes apart 


y step from keys to installing a new heati 


show-all,’ 


system. 
es, including 


Expert Needs to Know! 


me 


lia 
a 


dripping faucet to white-washing 
a cellar—-from making your own 


ny 


crystal-clear Save Hundreds of Dollars 


3-dimension drawings Thousands Of Ways 


tools to use... your home for just the price 
what steps materials—‘‘doing over’ your 


sb tailed “how ] it’’ nie . 
Interior Work, Ex- lhe detail d‘‘h W-CO-GO-it pic Imagine saving 90°; on cost of 
terior Work: Newest tures show you what to do and papering a room or painting your 
what not to do...exactly how to home (inside or out insulating 


of 


beginning tO porch for less than $50... fixing 


you need no of this step-by-step guide. 
YOu ee Y \ 


’ 
é 


tested by tacts, ideas and suggestions, you 


finish! 448 oversize pages—2056 real professional finish. any plumbing or electrical appli- 

No Special Skills Are Needed! mp crystal-clear pictures—quick, easy- Must Be Seen To Be ances in a jiffy. You'll be surprised 
Painting, Paperhanging: to-find reference. Water-proof, Appreciated how simple all these repairs and 
alterations now are with the help 


Once you go through “Home 
Repairs Made Easy’’— packed 
direction in “Home Repairs Made With thousands of usable everyday 
Easy” has been fully 


| 


ll 


agree you wouldn't give it up f¢ 


Will Pay For Itself Many Times Over! 3 hh f actual use. 
< Nothing has been left to chance, @Nything. 

Masonry, Concrete, Plastering: « \ You ¢; tt hly go wrong. And oe 4 

Practical facts about brick work, concrete, a XS nto sa ay wieght tent ict get ts eee ppcabiadindin » yyonry 
stucco, cement blocks, glass blocks. = i - now for the first time, these proven its great and permanent valt 
Describes in easy-to-follow detail @ nes = = ‘ Si professional methods, latest short Rush your order today—if 35 
alltechniques, tools. Howto prepare WY ics ~ cuts, newest labor- and material- are not completely satisfied w 
mixes, estimate needs. How to = F “ your copy you may return it 
water-proof basement, repair i Peel’ see MON y! Saving ideas, and tricks of ful td a - thin . Be 
cracks, lay bricks, ete., ete. —— a | - the trade” are yours. rect pt _ ns ni 

Now- Make Repairs Like — 


ite 


lt 
su 
th 
Ol 
ot 


An Expert- But SAVE Magazines and Newspapers Applaud 


“This is without doubt, ar yman about the house 
the greatest gold mine of . ‘For those who don't 
up-to-the-minute ideas, re lish paying today’s high 
short cuts, prote ional price Home Re pairs Made 
secrets, and tep by step Ka y’ urely a god end 
directions ever crammed Any amateur can now do 
into 1 giant volume on or supervise e ; 
home repair!” thousands of ' ef 
‘There’s never been home repair ow “ 
such a useful, easy-to-fol obs with its * 


low home repair guide for expert gu 


\ any house wife, as well as ance.” 


RUSH YOUR We 


ORDER TODAY 


HOME BOOK SERVICE HRME-7-15-50 
t 210 Dundas Street West, Toronto 2, Canada 
lS enclose 9 ‘ ‘ f HOMI 


g REPAIRS MADE EASY y free py 


WAYS TO INCREASI THE VALUE CF YOUR 

a HOME 
Rust k REI R MADI 

B Easy and’ un WAYS: TO. IN 

CREASE THE LUE OF YOUR ‘HO F I 
6 Name 
§ Address 
i City Prov 





My Please print name and address in label portion below and mail intact 


a ADDRESS LABEL 


TO 
+ Name PeTrrvrerririrretittt tet a. 
3 Address . nn. cerccccccccccccssssessesseces 
z  c<bredeesbecacewesas POR. cocnesses 
on ' from 
8 HOME BOOK SERVICE, 
& 210 Dundas Street W., Toronto 2, Canada 


3 CONTENTS—1 copy of HOME REPAIRS MADE EASY 
end | copy of 10) WAYS TO INCREASE THE VALUE 
OF YOUR HOME 


Return postage guaranteed 
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Your hair’s handsomer, vour scalp feels better, 
Vitalix. bor sun 
With “Live 
cond Workout you 


when vou use heat, wind and 


water dry out hair and sealp ANetion 


Vitalis and the “O0-s.« 


sacard the looks of vour hair, invigorate vour scalp. 
et “Lise-ANetion” Vital atanys drug counter 
t bother shop te condition your bair and -calp. 


use LIVE-ACTION’ 


VITALS 


| and the 
60-Seeond Workout” 


50 seconds’ 
iid vou ll feel the difference in 
Vitalis 


your 








tingling massage 


scalp Phat active 


your 


formula stimulates 
-— calp >) prevents dryness 5) 
dandruff i 


routs flaky 
check excessive falling hair. 


helps 


10 seconds of combing and 


: you ll see the difference in your 
—f*hi i hair So much neater, hand- 
< somer—and set to stay that 
iit if way allday. No “slicked-down” 


Vitalis contains only pure 


m Y look 
natural vegetable oil 


IN THREE SIZES 
29¢ 54¢ 99¢ 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ANCOUVER’S appalling traffic 
Vii 13 killed, 2,000 injured in 
18,827 accidents during 1949) is 
being whittled down by the most severe 
crackdown on pedestrians and motor- 
ists in the city’s history. The drive is 
credited with cutting the accident rate 
by 30°; in less than three months; a 
50 to 60°; slash is expected by the fall. 
Until Chief Walter Mulligan sprang 
his “education through enforcement” 
campaign late in March, jaywalkers 
wandered Vancouver streets with im- 
punity. “T'wo out of every three 
pedestrians are breaking the law,” said 
Mulligan Kis men went to bat to 
prove him right, nabbed as many as 
60 jaywalkers a day. One cop trapped 
12 inside of an hour. During April and 
May 1,763 jaywalkers paid $8,815 in 
fines, at $5 During the same 
period last year not a single jaywalker 


a head 


was fined 

‘Things were just as tough for motor- 
During April and May, 1949, only 
116 drivers were nabbed for speeding; 
1,575 were caught this April and May. 
The number of drivers caught breaking 
school zone restrictions jumped from 
315 to 1,240. ‘Total number of traffic 
violators among motorists zoomed from 
1,168 to 5,422. ‘The number of parking 
tickets issued this April (7,124 
double the number issued last April 

kines April and May 
35,000 more than in the same two- 
The accident 


ists 


| 


Was 


collected in 
were 
month penod last year 


the lowest recorded 


rate in May was 
since August, 1947. Property damage 
caused by motor accidents dropped 


$5,000 in April, first full month of the 
drive, and $11,000 in May. 

At least the police were 
33 Was ticketed 


police 


playing no 
favorites: Police car 
parking in the lane behind the 
station. ‘The prowl car officers were 


fined $2.50. 


THE PRAIRIES 


The oil reached up the 
Alaska Highway, bringing scenes rem- 
iniscent of the hectic wartime 
when the big road was built 

Scouts and surveying parties from 
the big oil companies are fanning out 
from the highway towns in search of 
prospects, traveling usually in 3O- 
animal pack trains with a ton and a 
half of food as well as other supplies. 
The oil men have bought up hundreds 
of pack horses; there isn’t a spare pack 


boom has 


boom 


ountry 


animal left in Dawson Creek, Fort St. 

John and the other highway towns 
Land seekers are streaming tin, too. 

There’s plenty of good cheap land still 


available near the settlements and, if 


oil were discovered in the area, its value 
would soar. 
* * * 


The people of Maryfield, Sask. (pop. 
363), had a nasty shock one recent 
morning. A block and a half of their 
main street had 
summer fallow as you could see 

Two of the boys had been celebrating 


turned into as nice a 





The Rosedale 


roller coaster 


the night before and got a sudden urge 


With 


cultivator 


to plow i powerful tractor and 


new they made short work 


of the main street 


By the time the culprits were tracked 


down council had gone to work with 
rollers and scrapers and the street was 
in its best condition in years. So the 


had really done the town a 
} 


charges were | 


revelers 


favor and no 


ONTARIO 


It was meant to be a footbridge over 
a railway line. It was supposed to give 
residents of Rosedale in 
access to Moore Park 


It was designed to avoid steps, so that 


J oronto, 
and vice versa. 





NEXT ISSUE 


Jim Coleman Tells 


How Red Dutton Made His Million 


Canada's top sportswriter tells the whole story behind the 
country's top sports success: Norman Alexander Mervyn ‘‘Red"’ 
Dutton, the hockey star who became a millionaire contractor. 


IN MACLEAN’S AUGUST I ON SALE JULY 26 
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the pusher of a baby buggy 
negotiate the Maclennan 
now closed to wheeled and 
under an old agreement bh 
city and the CPR which 
one track crossing east of Y 
But there was no denyin 
ture looked more like a 
than anything else. It sw 
west, up and down. A ped 
and « 
four-and-a-half minutes, « 
580 feet later and 23 feet hi 
he had got to the top he 
187 step climb to the brow 
The footbridge was mad 
by a new north-south traff 
which took the only permis 
ing east of Yonge 
$4 millions; the 
uproar and fuss about eac! 


navigate its ramps 


The sper 


bridge $4 


proximately the same 


Rosedale and Moore P 


when the footbridge was 
Cartoonists had a field da | 


called it a mouse maze, a sq 
or Rosedale Folly 
somebody else 


Every bod 
although the d 
been approved all along th 


Everybody okayed it; nobody liked it (see Ontari 


words were exchanged in cout 


troller Innes had his knuckle 


for posing for a picture mo} 
brow after negotiating the 
Only the kids 


bridge. They can hardly wai 


Were ill 
winter 


THE MARITIMES 


The age-old tug-of-war bet 
ports of Saint John and Hali 
was shelved for more pressin 
during the war, will 
Saint John has 
first blow by recapturing the ¢ 
Pacific’s winter trans-Atlanti 
ger trade which it lost 19 ve 

Saint John was the winte: 
C.P.S. until 1931, when 
stroyed its immigration facilit 
then passengers have deb 
Halifax, traveled CNR to S 
and then transferred to the C! 
city has regularly petitioned t! 
government to replace the 
building. It was finally bui 
now ready for use It cost 
million, contains a theatre 
ward, restaurants—even a p 
for immigrants who go mad 

To make good the busit 
losing, Halifax announced a 
after trade Saint J 


soon be 


swing again 


going 


hopes to have a full-time repr 
traveling through Canada ‘‘s« 
port. The battle ison. * 


Ss atin 
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WIT AND (:* 
| WISDOM F| LB OV the chair with 
the Compo Minded bron! 


keep the Lid Down When you Uncovered A grave 
shut your eye to temptation be sorbed in his thoughts 
careful it doesn’t turn out to be a so deep he couldn’t get 





aby 














wink.—Calgary Herald. Came nightfall and he sho 
, help, attracting the attention of 
Unpalatable Tablets It seems drunk. 
ncredible: 35 million laws and no “Get me out of here,’”’ he shouted 
improvement on the Ten Command- ‘“‘I’m cold.” 
ments. Manchester, Ont., Press. The drunk looked into the grave 
and finally distinguished the form of 
The Church Tri-Emphasized the uncomfortable gravedigger 
i A good leader hammers home his ‘‘No wonder you’re cold,” he said aaa i 
H message constantly, like the preacher ‘You haven’t any dirt on you.” Patent Me. 
who thus described his sermon: ‘I Victoria Colonist 395678 
set up and tells "em what I’m goin’ 
tell em, and then I tells ’em, and Material Disadvantage It w 


hen I tells em what I’ve told ’em.”’ the first vaudeville performance: 





Calgary Albertan. old woman had ever seen and s No other chair in the world can give you the tailored-to-yours 
was particularly excited OV the @ No levers to operate. mood comfort that a genuine LA-Z-BOY gives. It is the chair 
Light Chastisement— Definition feats of the magician. But when ! © No buttons to push. oe Come Wr yee os Seen eenamany te 
f the modern home: A place where covered a newsp i] er will a ne cf as. apie a aaa somrertongy you wont. Seo AZSO¥ a igor iat 
a switch regulates everything except flannel cloth and read the priot . Senteieal en tructi wal Sager grec gingers np gor = 
k vo-Spring construction wide range of coverings to match your style 
the children. — Strat/ord Beacon- through it she grew a little nervous throughout preference. 
Herald. He then doubled the cloth and agatr Remember there is only one 
read the letters accurately . genving-LA-Z-BOY 
They Start With Scratch If This was more than she could stand ae ’ 
living conditions don’t stop improv- — and, rising in her seal, she said: “11 rt peers fbke, welts 
ing in this country we're going to goin’ home Phis "tm | e tora DELUXE UPHOLSTERING COMPANY LIMITED 
run out of humble beginnings for our — lady in a thin calico dress ! WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


great men. 4iuelph Mercury. Gate Times, West \ rt 
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| THE ONE BOOK YOU NEED TO TELL YOU EVERYTHING 
| YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT GARDENING! 


where wher i how t Q ler ) k 
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2) t a gar 
4¢ € pe r 
hobby jardening 
/* em M e Yo toke ‘ har w y buy 
aA " sue 
ba arden agic comp on y satisfied with y copy 


t< BY KOY &. BILES 
a yo may returr t within five day 


o f ef d 
ONL) 


$3.9) 


postpaid to your address 
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Send NOW for vour copy 
lo 


GARDEN MAGIC, Home Book Serv- 
ice, Suite 247, 210 Dundas Street 
West, TORONTO 2, Canada 


“We haven't your sizé 
have to work in your bear 


reel 















































Features 
125 h.p. 6 Cylinder motor . 


gauge steel . Slim window pillars providing 


1 


wide 












The Chapel Tower, 
Winchester College, 
from the original speci- 
ally drawn by Lawrence 


Wright, A.RA.B.A. 











SA biti about it has distinction 


Writing of the Mark V Jaguar, Courtenay Edwards, famous motoring authority, 


says :—‘‘ Everything about it, the feel of it, the way it goes, the way it sounds and 


the way it looks has distinction ! 


impatiently fast on the open road...I particularly liked the new 


is Jight and positive. 


torsion bars for the independent front suspension gives a delightfully smooth ride.’ 


of the Sedan and Convertible include 
Body of heavy 
visibility . Most complete and beautiful 


nstrument panel on any car . Air-conditioning . 


Soft leather upholstery in wide choice of colors . 


Convertible can be driven half open, fully open 


or. closed . 


Lavishly equipped — no extras. 


Mark V 34-litre Sedan 


Mark V 33-litre Convertible 
XK 120 3-litre Super Sports 


Its engine is as docile in city 


< 


¢ 


. 


Streets as it is 
steering which 


It corners like a racing car yet the springing with extra long 


> 


4125.00 


$ 4235.00 


4300.00 


Seaboard prices. Inland transportation extra.) 


Below is pictured the Jaguar Super Sports, 


with 160 h.p. twin overhead camshaft engine, 


which holds the world’s record for a production 


car with the remarkable speed of 132.6 m.p.h. 





Immediate or Early’ Delivery and After Sales Service from :— HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA: Murch 
Motors Lid. MONTREAL: Budd & Dyer, 5028 Sherbrooke Street West. OTTAWA: Waverley Motors 
Ltd., 180-190 Driveway. TORONTO: James L. Cooke Motors Ltd., 2489 Bloor Street West. VAN- 
COUVER: Thomas Plimley Ltd., 654 Burrard Street. VICTORIA: Thomas Plimley Ltd., 1010 Yates 


Street. WINNIPEG: James L. Cooke Motors (Western) Ltd., 818 Portage Avenue. 
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THE GRIN AND BARE IT SECTION 


ITH SCHOOL closed for 
another season, our favorite 
teacher of 1949-50 is still the 

music instructor in Saskatoon who re- 

turned triumphantly to school from 
the provincial music fest ival where her 
pupils had copped two firsts. Strid- 
ing into the main hall she shouted 

“We and exuberantly rang 

the fire alarm. 


won!” 


Toronto woman on an overnight 
train trip was taken aback to see 
another woman pick up the tooth- 
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brush which she had just laid down. 
Her automatic protest brought as 
prompt an apology. “I’m so sorry,” 
explained the other woman, “I 
thought it belonged to the train.’ 


ee @¢e 

There was an unscheduled floor 
show in a Nanaimo beer parlor when 
a group of celebrating fishermen 


brought along with them a baby seal 
they had captured. All the other 
patrons enjoyed the little flapper’s 
antics but one of his captors became 
more concerned with every drink at 
the probable discomfort of the seal 
been near the water 
Finally they all 
marched the hotel’s 
public bathroom, set the taps to 
gushing and dumped the seal in for a 


hasn’t 
days!”’ 
upstairs to 


“who 
f’four 


swim. Then they returned to their 
beers. 
The proprietor was furious at 


finding water cascading through his 
ceiling and a seal cavorting in his 
bathtub. Nobody could blame him 
for driving the miscreants out into the 
street; but that was before he began 
earth he was 
going to do with a live baby seal, 


to wonder what on 
whereupon the other customers were 
delighted to see him rush into the 
street again and implore the affronted 
fishermen to return for their com- 
panion. 


The California car drove onto the 
tiny summer ferry at Heinsburg, 
Alta., which carries travelers across 
the North Saskatchewan on one of 


the less frequently used routes to | 
resort of Cold Lake. A woman in t 
American party 
just everything about the ferry 
schedule, its speed, the traffic carri« 
But just as the trip ended 


was fascinated 


etc. 
gave a little shiver and exclaimed 
the skipper, ‘Well, it seerns to be 
very in tl 
weather but I’m sure I wouldn’t lik: 


pleasant occupation 


your job during these 40-below 
winters I’ve heard about!” 
¢ « * 
Toronto man was given a pair of 


tickets to the Ontario Regio: 

Drama Festival at Hart Hous: 
Theatre and persuaded a friend to go 
with him, though he knew the other 
fellow’s taste ran more to sport and 
rightly suspected he’d never befor 
They bot 

immensely 


attended such an event. 
enjoyed the program 
however, and after the last curtair 
he took his pal backstage to meet 
some friends among the players. ‘Th« 
host was just paying a pretty com- 
pliment to a leading lady when he 
was dumbfounded to see his sporting 
pal heartily pumping the hand of 
British adjudicator Maxwell Wray 
and exclaiming, ‘‘You’ve got a tough 
job but I guess you calls ’em as you 
sees ’em!”’ 

eee 


This tourist was a city fellow 
shiny convertible, a young and 
tient guy whose ulcers started snaj 
ping when he found himself trappe 
on a narrow bridge near Bala, O 
behind a farmer driving a_ hor 














drawn manure spreader. His hand 
began a determined tattoo on the 
horn which stopped as abruptly as 1! 
began when the farmer calmly kicked 
the lever and set the spreader spray 

ing its load indiscriminately over 
the driver, upholstery and hood. 


an ; 
Parade pays $5 to $10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions 


Maclean's Magazine. 481 University 


can be 


returned. fddress Parade. ¢ 0 


jre.. Toronto. 





POWER in any language 


“Caterpillar” Products is not by swift. ec 
Amerie i ilo 


stores, In 


Tue leadership of 
limited by national tongues or boundaries. 


Youll find them logging mahogany in the 
Bolivian jungle; bulldozing earth in Britisl South Afi 
gs inthe Arabian peopl KHOMW 


Columbia: powering oil-drill rig 
Phi 


desert: building highways in Pennsylvania. on 
plowing fields in Alberta. understoo 
Wherever tough jobs need doing right. product ve york 
“Caterpillar” dealers have the machines and the hunger and doubt, pre 
service to get them done, and done efliciently — CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. © PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. § 


CATERPILLAR 


RASS WON 
AWK OF WHE we DIESEL ENGINES * TRACTORS 
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A welcome host to workers 
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